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e, anal of the Conversations of Lord 
ncieat ea, Byron ; detailing the principal Occur- 
smarle Stret B geaces of Ais Private Life, his Opinions 
m ; Colliugs, Fs Society, Manners, Literature, &c. 
——— Fwied during a Six Month's Residence 
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poards, wedotes of this distinguished nobleman 
BRUTRES; Fj poet will cloy the appetite. As yet 


ie has certainly been no memoir of 
und Byron worthy of his genius; we trust, 
wrever, that some friend who had the 
at means of being acquainted with his 
wicbaracter, will do justice to his me- 
ay. In the mean, time some works are in 
% course of publication, which 
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‘Union Street, $n the course of publication, for, at 
vensor, Abet> Bieinoment we write, Mr. Medwin’s work 
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Shot appeared, and we are indebted for 


*extracts which we insert to the first 
aber of anew and promising periodical, 
attled * The Attic Miscellany.’ low this 
waa obtained an anticipatory notice of | 
‘conversations of Lord Byron we can 
‘ia the editors are personal friends of 
«. Medwin, who, wishing to serve them | 
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all a their new work, directed that they 
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ny Pas re the purpose of pioneer to his volume, 
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duce with very few remarks. 
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work cofitains some interesting particulars. 
It has heen said that Miss Milbanke at 
first rejected his lordship’s addresses; on 
this subject, and on his marriuge, he says,— 

‘The first time of my secing Miss Mil- 
banke was at Lady ———'s. It was a fatal 
day; and I remember that in going up 
stairs [ stumbled, and remarked to Moore, 
who accompanied me, that it was a bad 
I ought to have taken the warning. 
On entering the room I observed a young 
lady, more simply dressed than the rest, 
sitting alone upon a sofa. I[ took her for 
a humble companion, and asked Moore if | 
was right in my conjecture. ‘* She is a 
yreat beiress,”’ said he in a whisper, that 
became lower as he proceeded, “ you had 
better marry her, and repair the old place 
at Newstead.” 

‘ There was something piquant, and what 
we term pretty, in Miss Milhanke; her 
features were small and feminine, though 
not regular. She had the fairest skin ima- 
ginable. Her figure was perfect for her 
height,-and there was a simplicity and re- 
tired modesty about her, which was very 
characteristic, and formed a striking con- 
trast to the cold artifigial forniality and 
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studied stiffaess of what is called fashion. . 


She interested me exceedingly. 
necessary to detail the progress of our ac- 
quaintance: [ became daily more attached 
to her, and it ended in my making her a 
proposal that was rejected. 

© Her refusal was couched in terms that 
could not offend me. I wes besides persuad- 
ed that, in declining my offer, she was 
coverned by the influence ot her mother ; 


| and was the more confirmed in this opinion, 


by her reviving the correspondence herself 
twelve months after. The tenor of the 
letter was, that although she could not love 
me, she desired my friendship. Friend- 
ship is a dangerous word for young ladies, 
It is love full fledged, and waiting for a fine 
day to fly. 

‘It had been predicted by Mrs. Wil- 
liams, that twenty-seven was to be a dan- 
gerous age to me. The fortune-telling 
witch was right. It was destined to prove 
so. I shall never forget it. Lady Byron 
(Burn he pronounced it) was the only un- 
concerned person present. Lady Noel, 
her mother, cried. I trembled like a leaf— 
made the wrong responses, and after the 
ceremony called ber Miss Milbanke. There 
is a singular history attached to the ring. 
The very day the match was concluded, a 
ring of my mother’s, that had been lost, was 
dug up by the gardener at Newstead. I 


It is un-) 
never down at zero. 





wedding: but my mother’s marriage had 
not been a fortunate one, and this ring was 
doomed to be the seal of an unhapprer 
union still. ma 

‘ After the ordeal was over, we set off for 
a country seat of Sir Ralph’s, and f was sur- 
prised at the arrangements for the journey, 
am} somewhat out of humour to find a lady's 
maid stuck between me and my bride. It 
was rather too early to assuine the husband, 
and I was forced to submit, but with a very 
bad grace. Put yourself in my situation, 
and tell ine whether [ had not some reason 
to be in the suiks. I have been accused, on 
getting into the carriage, of saying that | 
had married Lady B. out of spite, and be- 
cause she had refused me twice. ‘Though 
I was fur a moment astonished at her pre- 
dery, or whatever you may choose to coll 
it, if [had made so un cavalier, uot to say, 
brutal speech, [ am convinced Lady B. 
would have immediately left the carriage to 
me, and the maid ([ mean the lady’s) She 
had spirit enough to have done so, and 
would properly have resented the atfront.’ 

His lordship continues :— / 

‘Our honey-moen wag not all sunshine. 
It had its clouds; and Hobhouse has som? 
letters which would serve to explain the 
rise and fall in the barometer; but it was 
You tell me the world 
says I married Miss Milbanke for her f:r- 
tune, because she was a vreat hetress. All 


|| have ever received, oram likely to receive, 
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was 10,0001 My own income at this 
period was small, and somewhat bespoke. 
Newstead was avery unprofitable estate, 
end brought me ma bare 1500 a-year. The 
Lancashire property was hampered with a 
law suit. which has cost me 14,V000]., and ts 
not yet finished. We had a house mn town, 
gave dinner parties, had separate carriages, 
and jaunched into every sort of extravagance. 
This could not last long. My wife’s 10,0001. 
soon melted away. Iwas beset by duns, 
and at length an execution was levied, and 
the bailiffs put in possession of the very, beds 
we had to sleep npon. This was wy Very 


' . ; 
| agreeable state of affairs, no very pleasant 


'seene for Lady 





y Byron to witness; 
was agreed that she should pay her fathera 
visit till the storm had over. opi 
some arrangements had been made with n v 
creditors. You may sup; 
we parted, from the stvle of a letter she 
wrote me on the road. You will think i 
begun ridiculously enough—* Dear Duck,’ 
&c. Imagine my astunisiment te receive, 
immediately on her arrival,a few lines from 
her father of a very unlike and very °unat 


ane? 
, ’ 
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thought it had been senton purpose for the fectionate nature, beginning, “ Sir,” and 
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ending with saying, that his daughter should | mean to make their fortunes equal—there 


never see me again. 
claimed his authority as a parent over my 
wife; and told him, 1 was convinced the 
seutiments expressed were his, not hers, 
Another post, however, brought me a con- 


firmation, under her own hand and seal, of | 


her father’s sentence.’ I afterwards learned 
from Fletcher, my valet, whose wife was at 
that time femme de chambre to Lady Byron, 
that after her definitive resolution was 
taken, and the fatal letter consigned to the 
post-ottice, she sent to withdraw it, aad was 
in hysterics of joy that it was not too late. 
It seems, however, that they did not last 
long, or that she was afterwards over-per- 
suaded to forward it. 

‘There can be no doubt but that the in- 
fluence of her enemics prevailed over her 
affection for me. You ask me if no cause 
was assigned for this sudden resolution ; if 
I formed no conjecture about the cause. I 
will tell you: L have prejudices about wo- 
men,—lI do not like to see them eat. Rous- 
seau makes Julie un peu gourmande, but 
that is not at all according to my taste. I 
do not like to be interrupted when [ am 
writing, Lady Byron did not attend to 
these whims of mine. The only harsh 
thing | ever remember saying to her, was 
one evening shortly before our parting. I 

“was standing before the fire, ruminating 
upen the embarrassments of my affairs, and 
other annoyances, when Lady Byron came 
up to me and said, “ Byron, am [ in your 
way?’ to which I replied, ‘* Damnably.” 
I was afterwards sorry, and reproached my- 
self for the expression, but it escaped me 
unconsciously, involuntarily; [hardly knew 
what I said.’ 

Without attempting to divine the rea- 
son which could make Lady Byron so 
sternly separate from a man of whose al- 
liance she was perhaps the only femate in 
England that would not have beea proud, 
we may observe that there is more feeling 
manifested in the following conversation 
by his lordship, than she seems to have 
displayed :— 

‘“ What do you think of Ada?” said he, 
looking earnestly at his daughter’s minia- 
ture, that hung by the side of his writing- 
table. ‘‘ Thev tell me she is like me, but 
she has her mother’s eyes. It is very odd 
that my mother was an only child, and Ada 
isan only child. It is a. singular coincei- 
dence— the least that can be said of it. I 
can’t help thinking it was destined to beso, 
and perhaps it is best. I was anxions for a 
son, for if IL had one be would be a peer at 
once, but after our separation was glad to 
have bad a daughter, for it would have dis- 
tressed me too much to have taken him 
away from Lady Byron, and I could not 
have trusted her with a son’s education — | 
have no idea of boys being brought up by 
mothers. I suffered too much trom that 
myself; and, then, wandering about the 
world as I do, I could not take proper care 
of a child ; otherwise I should not have left 
Allegra, poor little thing, at Ravenna. She 
has been a great resource to me, though | 


' , 
In my reply, L dis- | will be enough for them both. 
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I have de- 
sired in iny will that Allegra shall not mar- 


i ry an Englishinan, The Irish and Scotch 


make better husbands than we do. You 
will think it was an odd fancy—but I was 
not in the best of humours with my coun- 
trymen at that moment. You know the 
reason. I am told that Ada is a little ter- 
magant; LT hope not. I shall write to my 
sister to know if this is the case. Perhaps 
[am wrong in letting Lady Byron have en- 
tirely her own way in ber education. I 
hear that my name is never mentioned in 
her presence, that a green curtain is always 
kept over my portrait, as something for- 
bidden, and that she is not to know that 


she has a father till she comes of 
age. Of course she will be taught to 


hate me —- she will be brought up to it. 
Lady Byron is conscious of all this, and is 
afraid that L shall some day carry off ber 
daughter by stealth or force. [might claim 
her from the chancellor, without having re- 
course to either one or the other ; but I had 
rather be unhappy myself than make her 
mother so, Probably I shall never see her 
again!” Here he opened his writing-desk, 
and showed me some hair, which he told 
me was his child’s. During our drive and 
ride this evening, he declined our usual 
amusemrnt of pistol-firing, without assign- 
ing a cause. Ile hardly spoke a word dure 
ing the first half hour, and it was evident 


that something weighed heavily on his mind, 


There was a sacredness in his melancholy 
that [ dared not interrupt. At length he 
said, * This is Ada’s birth-day, and might 
have been the happiest day of my life. As 
it is"—. He stopped, seemingly ashamed 
of having betrayed his feelings. Ife tried 
in vain to rally his spirits by turning the 
conversation, but he created a laugh in 
which he could not join, and soon relapsed 
into his former reverie.” ’ 

Of his early poems, Lord Byron says :— 

‘When I first saw the review of * Hours 
of Idleness,” | was furious—in such a rage 
as [have never been in since. I dined 
that day with Scrope Davies, and drank 
three bottles of claret to drown it, but it 
only boiled the more. That critique was a 
master-piece of low wit—a tissue of scur- 
rilous abuse. I remember there was a 
vreat deal of vulgar trash in it, that was 
meant for humour, about “ people teing 
thankful for what they could get,” “ look- 
ing a gift horse in the mouth,” and other 
such stable expressions. The severity of 
the Quarterly killed poor Keats, and ne- 
vlect, Kirke White. But I was made of 
different stuff—of tougher materials. So 
far from bullying me, or deterring me from 
writing, | was bent on falsifying their raven 
predictions, and determined to show them, 
croak as they would, that it was not the 
last time they should hear trom me. [I set 
to work immediately and in good earnest, 
and produced in a year “ The English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,”—I had good 
grounds to believe that Jeffrey (though per- 
haps really responsible for whatever appears 


am not so fond of her as of Ada; and yet T /in the Edinburgh, as Gilford is for the 
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Quarterly, as editor) was not the aut 
that article—was not guilty of it. Hy 
owned it, and though he would nen e diy 
the aggressor,he said he would couvian , 
if L ever came to Scotland, who the Ce Me, 
was. I have every reason to believes 
a certain lawyer, who hated me for — 
thing I once said of him. 4 
_ ——~— But there was another reagon tha: 
influenced me, more even than my Cool te. 
sentment against Jeffrey, to Suppress 4 
rlish Bards and Scotch Reviewers. In the 
duel scene I had unconsciously made : 
part of the ridicule to fall on Moore. Th 
fact was, that there was no imputation rs 
the courage of either of the principals, One 
of the balls fell out in the carriage and was 
lost; and the seconds, not having a further 
supply, drew the remaining one. Short); 
after this publication | went abroad, and 
Moore was so offended by the mention of 
the leadless pistols, that he addressed a le. 
ter to me, In the nature of a challenge, de. 
livering it to the care of Mr. Hanson, but 
without acquainting him with the contents 
This letter was mislaid ; at least never for. 
warded to me. But on my return to By. 
gland in 1842, an inquiry was made by 
Moore if I had received such a letter, ad. 
ding that particular circumstances (inean- 
ing his marriage, or perhaps the suppression 
of iny satire) had now altered his situation, 
and that he wished to recall the letter, and 
to be known to me through Rogers, I was 
shy of this mode of arranging matters—one 
hand presenting a pistol, and another held 
eut to shake; and felt awkward at the los 
of aletter of such a nature, and the impu- 
tations it might have given rise to; but 
when, after a considerable search, it was 
at length found. I returned it to Moore, 
with the seal unbroken; and we bave since 
been the best friends in the world. [cor 
respond with no one so regularly as with 
Moore.’— 

Mr. Medwin gives an interesting accoun 
of Lord Byron's opinion of Sir Walter 
Scott :— " 

‘6 T never travel without Scutt’s novels 
said he,‘ they area perfect library thes 
selves—a perfect literary treasure. I could 
read them once a yeur with new pleasure, 
asked him if he was certain about the noves 
being Sir Walter Scott’s. ae 

“© Scott as much as owned fimscl © 
author of Waverley to me at M: , 
[ was talking to him about that novel, ® , 
lamenting that its author had pot ae 

eae me of tne re 
back the story nearer to the time OF | 
volution. Scott, entirely off his gu 
‘Aye, Lought to have done $9, 
there he stopped. It wasin vain’ 
to correct himself; he looked confused, wn 
relieved his embarrassment by 4 precy 
eo . enoiled the fame © 
retreat. --- He spores has su0t 
poetry by his superior prose. He 2 sing 
extent and versatility of powers! ublic, 
that, should his novels ever Ure allt 
which is not likely, he will apply os ‘ 
something else, and succeed wa he at a: 
mottos from old plays prove cult? which 
events possesses the ee that his 2 
is denied me, and yet I ain tol 
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Hill did not justify expectation. I{ ‘She will look on thee; I have looked on 
a aver met with, but have seen extracts thee, 
rt Full of that thought, and from that moment 
it. - A, 
~ When Walter Scott began to write], neer : 
+ hich was not at a very ear ly age, hy waters could I name, nor name and see, 
tL eal his verses ; he Under. | ithout th’ iuseparable sigh for her. 
1 e ‘ _ : — siichdiaciesl : 
eo! “ then of the mechiaheat part of | ‘ Her bright eyes will be imagined in thy 


The Fire King in, the Minstrelsy of 

Se setish Border, was alasost all Lewis’s. 
ype of the ballads in that work, and, except 
yme of Leyden’s, perhaps one of the hest, 
4s nade from a story picked up in a stage 
gach, —1 mean that of WII! Jones: 
“They poiled Will Jones within the pot, 

And not much fat had Will.’ 

hope Walter Scott did not write the re- 
jew of ‘ Christabel,’ for he, incommon with 
sally of us, is indebted to C oleridge. But 
him perhaps the Lay of the Last Min- 
gel would never have been thought of. 
The line 

‘Jesu Maria shield us well! 

staken word for word from Coleridge’s 
vem, Of all the writers of the day, Wal- 
«Scott is the least jealous. He is too con- 
vent ofhis own fame to dread the rivalry 
tothers. He does not think of good 
riting as the Tuscans do about fever, that 
ere is only a certain quantity of it in the 


world”? 


‘Mr, Medwin, in noticing Lord Byron's 
mel with Southey, says, that his lord- 
\ip’s Vision of Judgment was § offered to 
gman, but he deciined it, on the plea of 
$ wjurt ‘ng the sale of Southey’ s hexame- 
vs, of which he is the publisher.’ This 
ws mere fudge, as Longman weil knew 
‘at nobody ever dreamed of buying a copy 
fSouthey’s hexameters within a fortnight 
ther they were published. 
hw following poem, also, appears in The 
ittic Miscellany, where it 1s copied from 
te Medwin's wt ‘ki— 
RIGINAL VERSES BY LORD BYRON: 
Addressed to the Countess Guiccioli, 
liver * that rollest by the ancient walls 
ire dwells the lady of my love, when she 
ks by the brink, and there perchance recalls 
‘hint and fleeting memory of me: 


Vh 
Fal 


What if thy deep and ample stream should be 
‘mirror of my heart, where she may read 
nt and thoughts I now betray to thee, 

idas thy wave, “and headlong as thy speed? 


vat do I say—a mirror of my heart ? 
ety waters awaeping , dark, and strong? 
‘ich as my feelings were ‘ae are thou art, 
id such as thou art were ny passions long. 


lime may somewhat have tamed them, not 
for ever ; 
SOU Over rflow’ st thy banks, and not for aye ; 
peso overboils, congenial river ! 
“Tloods subside ; and mine have sunk away : 


bat left long wrecks behind us, and again, 
= ast old unchanged career, we move ; 
est wildly onward to the main, 
to loving one I should not love. 


ie cument I behold will sw eep beneath 
alive Walls, and murmur at ber feet; 


* eyes Shall look on thee, when she shall 
. breathe 


a 


unharmed from summer's 





» * sue Po." 





stream 5 
Yes, they will meet the wave I gaze on now: 
Mine cannot witness, even in a dream, 
That happy wave repass me in a flow. 


‘The wave that bears my tears returns no 


more : 
Will she return by whom that wave shall 
sweep? 
Both tread thy banks, both wander on thy 
shore ; 


I near the source she by the dark-blae deep. 
‘But that which keepetl: us apart is not 
Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth, 
But the distraction of a various lot, 
As various as the climates of our birth. 
“A stranger loves a lady of the land, 
Born far beyond the mountains, but his blood 
Is all ineridian, as if never fanned 
By the bleak wind that chills the polar flood. 
‘ My blood is all meridian ; were it not, 
I had not left my clime :—lI shall not be, 
in spite of tortures ne’er to be forgot, 
A slave again of love, at least of thee. 
‘Tis vain to struggle—let me perish young— 
Live as I lived, and leve as | have loved : 
To dust if [ return, from dust I sprung, 
And then at least my beart can ne’er be 
moved.’ 

In our next, we shall enter on the conver- 

sations of Lord Byron more formally. 
———=(@>) oo 


Stanmore; or the Monk and the Merchant's 
Widow. By Sornra Reeve. 3 vols 
12mo. pp. 807. London, 1824. 

NoveEt-wrITING, if not the most dignified or 

ditficult species of composition, is now, at 

least, unquestionably one of the most popu- 
lar and productive, and for those who write 
with no higher view than mere emolument 
or temporary distinction, it is one of the 
surest and easiest avenues to success. In 
the present day, indeed, the whole fraternai- 
ty of novelists and romancers, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional sarcasins that may be 
levelled at them, are, in general, regarded 
with peculiar coinplacency and indulgence. 

A novel, with but the same portion of 

merit which could not keep any other work 

afloat, is not oniy read and tolerated by a 

great class of readers, but may for a time 

obtain no small share of popularity and ap- 
plause ; and when the talent evinced in it, 
as is the case with many of our present 
novels, isin any way conspicuous, it never 
fails to command a wider and more rapid 
circulation than the noblest specimens of 
eenius in any other walk of literature. It is 
no wonder, then, that productions of this 
class should be so numerous, and so infi- 
nitely various in their diferent shades of 
ability and merit, and that we should dis- 

cover among their authors, men emineatly 
calculated to excel in the loftier and more 
arduous branches of composition. Writers 





; of novels, like other — must no doubt 
be prompted in their exertions by a variety 


meetings, 


'author has a decided 








of motives; some because they thunk them- 
selves best qualified for that department, 
others because they find themselves unfit 
for any other; but a great proportion are, 
no doubr, like a living novel and dramasit 
writer, allured by the prospect of preseut 
advantage and the hopes of immediate, 
though perhaps transient celebrity : which, 
where their talents are any way com- 
mensurate to their task, they are almost 
certain to obtain. 

To which of these elasses the author ot 
the work before us may bclong, it 1s 
not fur us to say; but we must observe 
that Stanmore is not only a very read- 
able, but a very entertaining and respect- 
able performance, and if not written with 
all the spirit and ability that distinguish 
many contemporary publications of a simi- 
lar kind, yet it is well entitled to a place 
much shows the generality of them. The 
style Is easy, agreeable, and neat, and 
though not without occasional blemishes, it 
is in a great measure free from the ostenta- 
tious and tawdry embellishment that so 
often distigures the pages of female authors. 
It contains many passages of great power 
and effect, and several of the dialogues and 
descriptions are executed witha skill and 
vigour that would reflect no discredit upon 
writers of Iigher pretensions and more 
established claims. The story, which is 
perhaps in some respects a little trite, 1s 
tolerably well m: untamed, and, in the last 
volume in particular, is fully as interesting 
as any novel we have recently perused. But 
in the construction of the plot, and in the 
general probability of the details, the author 
is less successful. Thé whole sis rather 
complicated, and many parts obscure, 
while if is, at the same time, pervaded with 
no slight degree of exaggeration and im- 
probability. A monk, for the strange and 
incredible purpose of securing to his mo- 
nastery the possessions of Stanmore, who 
is the nominal hero of the tale, embroils 
him with bis wife and drives her from the 
house; carries off and conceals his sons; 
inspires them with the most inveterate pre- 
judice against their parents; and performs 
a variety of actions equally yuity, and 
equally improbable ; and yet, with all this 
zeal fur his convent, he most awkwardly 
turns out to be no monk after all, butan 
impostor, who by means of false credentials 
bad assumed that character at the time 


when his machinations against Stanmore 
first commenced. The story is likewise en- 


cumbered with a number of incidents which 
have littte or no connexion with the main 
design, avd which do not in any manner as- 


' sist in the furtherance or devel opment or 
i thec catastrophe. 


Many things, indeed, a 
introduced obviously for the sake of effect, 
and the storms and murders and miduivihit 
the caves and imperceptible 
openings and secret passages, show thatthe 
leanmg to the Rad- 
clitie school, though her m tmnech 
modified by the prevailing taste of the day. 
Among the detached and superfluous i- 
cidents, which serve but tu cl: og the narra- 
tion and detract from its genere el effect, the 
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spost exceptionable, perhaps, are the love- 


matches with which the author has thought 
itincumbent upon himself to entertain the 
reader. Besides the reunion of Stanmore 
and his wife, she bas, at the conclusion of 
the tale, no less than three different mar- 
iages upon her hands; and, as if that were 

t enough, she must make one of her 
characters tall desperately in love with Stan- 
invie, at first sigh it, and maint or a most ex- 
cp dary passion for him tll she finds cut 
he is married. In the delineation of 
character, too, the author seems in a great 
measure to fail, The characters are, gene- 
rally speaking, either foosely and 
fectly drawn, or they are extr: iwagant and 
Over rousht, Father Francis, who appears 
tou be formed upon the model of the monk 
in Mrs. Radchile’s Italian, and to bear, in- 
deed, a very cluse resemblance to that cha- 
racter, has, as we have already observed, 10 
adequate or consistent motive tor 
duct; and his protligacy is of too ummixed 
and debased a nature. Stanmore has 
scarcely any character at and his wife, 
or the merchant's widow, as at e styles ‘Win 
selt, who appears to he a great favourite 
with the author, aud is evidently intended 
by her fora perfect character, is altogether 
no unnatural, insipid, and uninteresting per- 


sonave. She is besides overdrawn, tur she 


thi: if 


his con- 


1} 


a! ly 


Is not only vossessed or $ every virtue une 
der heaven,’ but endowed with a sort of 


ubiquity and omniscience,and,whatis worse, 
those attributes seemto be sadly misplaced 
and disproportionate to any thing she can 
accomplish by their > for, with all 
ber and knowledge e, she can scarcely 
defeat the schemes, and bathe the villames 
of the monk; and though his crimes aud 
atrocities are so numer s0 eu isily de- 
tected, she tinds an inconceivalle dithculty 
i) bringing them to light. W “7 mee to 
the mloor characters that of Siy James Mor- 
Jey is too rude and biant, and Lady Baniy 
tov silly, and Theodore too bigoted and 
simple. The sketch touched off with most 

our and truth nature, is that of Ben- 
jgamin Jacobs the Jew. This has some claim 
to onmgimality, but itis pipe A imperfect, 
aid, as he appears but tw. we have no 


Me IIS 


power 


OUS a rds 


to 


~e 


opportunity of becoming ficiently ac 
quinpted with | hin. We shall now present 
the reader with an extract taken almost at 
random, from which be may form a judg- 
ment for himself of the author’s general 
style and manner of composition, the 
passage Is wl, cre Mrs. Stanmore, disouised 
bhe an astrologess, is introduced into the 


imper- | 





—— 





struction 
 ofim 


liouse of Sis fi Miorley, and, meeting ac- 


one of her sons, lor the hest 
bard torn her 


thie Views and hostility of 


cidentally with 
time since they 
@cins, Warns bim of 
the monk :— 
<* Tmay not 
the information | 
“ but L think a certainty o 


been from 


mivsel! happier by 


Adolphus, 


! 
|vir can scarcce- 


’ 
renacr h 
seck,” sald 


ly affect me more than the apprehension 
has done; and af that apprehension Is 
groundless, I shall be very clad to have it 


removed, Is your Information and counsel 
contined sulely to your own sex?” he add- 
ed, addressing the Stranger. ‘* My coun- 


a? 


sel may little benefit you,” she mournfully 
replied, ‘* yet it shali never be withheld 
from you. What is it you seek to know?” 
* Information respect ing the abseat mem- 
bers of my fainily,’” said Adolphus. 6 That 
takes too wide a subject of discussion to be 
resolved by an horary question. Give me 
the hour of your birth.” This was done, 
and the heart of Elizabeth began to beat 
with a half-formed hope that she might her- 
self form no inconsiderable object in the 
future fate of Adolphus. The scheme was 
drawn, anda deep sigh attended its com- 
pletion. ** It isindeed a melancholy one,” 

observed the antrologess, * even from the 
hour of your birth.” “ T cannot say | have 
hitherto found it such,” said Adolphus, ¢ 80 
In that point your judgment is wrong. 

* Nature, per rhaps, has endowed you with 
too sanguine a temper to let you sink be- 
neath mistortune,”” said the stranger, “* but 
that is assurance that misfortunes are 
not to befall you.” “ Tmust meet them as 
they inay come,” said Adolphus, * but I 
want to hear my father and 
“And of your motherf’ “ [want not to 
hear of her,” repled Apolphus. “ And 
why not?” demanded the astrologess eager- 
ly? *€ Is not a mother as near a relation as 
afather?” |] have not the slightest re- 
collection of her,” repiued Adolphus, nor 
Is It to be SUppO ol { can feel that solicitude 
respecting a b: arent who was dead before may 
remembran ce, that Ldo for the one 1 know, 
and from whom fT have received many ac ne 
of kindness.” © You are right; I should 
say, you were deprived of the attentions 
aud endowmeuts of your mother ere you 
were many wecks old. kt is the com- 
mmencement of your misfortunes.’ © Thave 
not felt itsuch,” sad Ag dolphus, ‘ for, as I 
never experienced any proofs of her atiec- 
tion, L have not to regret the loss of them.” 

You have experienced many,’ said the 
astrolozess, emotlo yu 


No 


of 


with “though ye 
perhaps have remained ignorant of them. 
But to your fate in life, youu, man,—l 
should sav that discord and confusion reigu- 
ed in the bosom of your family even at the 
hour of your birth; and that deep-laid 
schemes cf villany we re attempted, and in 
pare carrie d into ‘effect beneath 
where you first opened 4 vour eyes to the ight 
ofheaven. Here isa deadly enemy, ere 
power appears unbounded, and whose in- 
fluence at the commencement of your days 
seems exerte dtoaifect the dishonour and de- 
otyourmother.” © Dwantnottohear 
vy moth er” wd — ‘hus, hastily; 1] 
care pothingat all about her; L want to hear 
of my brother and my dichne. The astrolo- 
vess strack her hands wildly together; 
an apparently 
“Well, i will 


aiter 
tone of reproach, s sid : 
father and brother. The 


tell vou of your 
sume enemy who at tempt ted the ruin of your 


D5 


then, 
internal struggle, Ina 
then, 


mother, hes in deadly opposition to the 
house of your — - + Speak intelligibly 
tome,” said Adoly ohus, ** Ll understand not 


the sign ification ‘7 your technical terms.” 


“Tle is equally the enemy of your tather, 

your brother, and vourseli.” ‘* Describe 
Se el Be 

hum, said Adolphus. 


brother.” 


the root 





ai. 
‘© Saturn lying advanced in his 

implies that he is adv anced i In vias _ 
the merchant's widow. = As such Pai oo 
undertake to describe his Person as ape 
be in old age; but take it as he Wa Fle. . 
prime of life; his form js m; ajestic, e rs 
casionally inclined to st: oop; his ¢ —— 
lon sombre; the nose a 
black, penetrating, and ee 
in speech ; ; Specious in argun ent; her i 
disposition, dark, subtle, rapacious, and ; 
vengeful, even to deeds of blood: uneg, 
trollal le, and aiming at power and ‘cathes 
ty; and 1 should say, has a scar upon the 
upper part of the face 
man.” 


‘+ Weill. 


COMpley 
tiines his ey, 
Expressive ; q z 


Te. 


Know you such 


well,” cried A lolphus, wit! 


nearly breathless astonishme ut, “ and yer | 
must doubt) of your words. That’ may 
has hitherto been the sincerest of yy 


friends.” 
Thisis altogether a well-managed scene, an) 
the interest is admirably sustained throu oti. 
out, but, before we close our remarks , We 
must take notice of one particular instanc 
inwhichthbe aathor fails entire ly. In Mita 
tion, no doubt of the northern novelist, ang 
we can see no other reason, she makes o 
of her characters talk in the dialect of Sc 
land: but the attempt Is ridiculously ame 
ward, and a Scotchman would indeed tk 
sadly puzzled to interpret the 
supposed to be the janguage of bis country 
for We can assure the author that si 
words as tae much for too much, ward tu 
word, clase for close, Nc. were vever used 
In any part of Scotland, frow Jolininy 
Groat’s house to the Firth, Si: 
should besides recollect that, even were Uic 
expressions stric ily Scot ch. it ree jul ie C 
than the mere words to give that richvess 
aud peculiarity of idiom wt ich ConsuL en 


phraseviog. 


Solway 


the prince ipal charin in the inimitab! 
racters of the novelist afiuded to above 
——P4{Dpo-~—— 
A Drei: MANY & of Mus 
(Concluded from p. 6b 31) 


THe public has been amused (which 7 
ing much in these dull times). during 

last week, by the testiness Mr, Samus 
Wesley, who has been at the pains to 
two letters to Phe ‘Times newspeper, 


° 
Oi 
‘s 


tous 


sure the editor that ne i rt Utity 
stated in the Dictionary i a 
to ove his addr S&S and OCCUP: ; 
der of course 4 let the world uow wie 
Now, 


his nilents. 


itmay benetit by ail 
7 ine tha cei 


though itis a very 
lv, for a gentioman o ff so much pr ofess 
talent as Afr. ° Samuel W Tesiey tu be 
obscurity, that tor nine ye irs itis not a 
certal editors whet - he Is es 
alive, vet we do think 
as well, and certainly kind, if oh 
communicated the fact of his beim ais % 
the editors privately, instead of pubu 
itin the newspapers: Lut, to bes eee 
vate note to Messrs Sainsbury yo 
would pot have served Mi. Wes: ni ‘ ky 
pose of an advertisement, whic Md bis 
editor ot The Times well oe eee 
letter in that journal did, 
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It wou ld have | 


Ne 
ae 


suragement 
e ‘ht 


Mt none, 
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being 


aps, but Was C 
apical work. 
Beery person : 
tyre knows 
scurate e inform 
jess, COM! nuni 
and this 
ed t0, did ne 
ok like the 
, frst of its | 
eyracies will 
ts general 
se doubt as | 


res, 


eh these Obse 
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ise straits an 
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ag well acqual 
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* purpose to w 
mutating as 


ndwriting as Wwe 


Wat vreat mig 
itime, a piec 
sic. selle er, tt 
etweaty grin 
ses this day, 
te prodactic 
Lustrueci.—* It 
tedin one of | 


ed Musician, 


t poltssonner le 
g,t0 have t 
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ral the noisy st 


tt together, 
ace brough 
avzonles of 
talani, —On 
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*t familiar king 
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his lerins, 
years,” Said 
h T canny: 
1 as he ing 
Was in the 
tic, Yet ¢ 
is $ comple 
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od > UNCon. 
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* at i vet | 
Thy it may 


st of yo 


d scene, an’ 
ed throug! 
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lar instance 
In linita- 
iovelist, and 
“ nukes 0) 
lect of Se 
ously ame 
1 indeed | 
phliraseo t 
his countrs 
r that su 
ch, ward i 
> ever Use. 
Oil 
Firth, Si: 


ren were tic 
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’ oe 
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snwement to which his musical talents 
sight have entitled him ; 
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ie that the error did not originate 
4; the editors of The Dictionary of Musi- 
ins, but Was copied from some ‘other bio- 
“aghic al W rork. 
“Esery person at all acquainted with lite- 
e knows the difficulty of procuring 
syrate ‘formation of living characters, 
less COM! municated by the parties them- 
and this Mr. Wes! ley, though ap- 
did not choose to do: and i ina 
the erg 4 of Alusicians, 
1 England, some in- 
qyracies will ne canals occur; but 
4s general correctness we have as 
4. doubt as of its value and interest. 
fi h these observations we shall make a 
y more extracts, chiefly 1 in the w ay of 
ecdotes relating to the individuals whose 
ms are attached to them :— 
Tiumas Carter. — ‘Mr. Carter, who died 
1904, did not always meet with that en- | 


“ae 
like 
frst of its kind 1 





and, as economy 
snot among the virtues which he culti- 
yed in early lifey he was often reduced to 
xe straits and difficulties trom) which 
jusand talent can plead no exemption 
weof those scenes of embarrassment, 

‘means and resources having been ex- | 
wted, he ransacked the various species } 
composition he had by hin, but finding 
“tnoue, nor all of them, would produce 
wugle guinea at the music: shops, he hit 
nthe tol lowing expedient for the inimne- 

esupply of his most pressing neccssities. 

ag well acquainted with the character of 

ndel’s manuscript, he procured an old 





lof parchment, which he prepared for | 
‘purpose to which he 


meant to turn it, 


| mitating as closely as he could the | 
ndwriting as well as the style and manner 
that great master, he produced, In al 


ttime, a piece, Which so well deceived 
wsie-seller, that he did not hesitate to 
hie puineas for it, und the piece 
ses this di ty, amongst many, for a 

wine produc tion of Handel.’ 
trueci—* It is Castrucci who is repre- 
ted in one of Hogarth’s prints as the en- 
fd musician, the painter having sath- 
poltssonnerie, previous to mi aking the 
ving,to have the musician’s house be set. 
‘“the noisy strect-instruments he could | 
“tt together, whose clamorous per- | 
| 


‘ 





"1 
‘ 


nce brought hin to the window in 
the tne of aurtcular torture.’ 
idan On her arrival at the coart of 
, her m: ajesty received her with the 
t fay valli kindness, and was profuse in 
ya presents and favours. The k lg 
: = Many proot 3 of his respect for her 
“emeano ur and extraordinar y talents; 
uch was the free use of the opera- 
/ his command, for the pertorm- 
ofa concert. Her reput ition had, at 
“tine, advanced so rapidly in Spain, that 
‘Sandees of the court fixed the prices of 
‘hh in the opera at six ounces of 
ich is equal to twenty-one guineas. 
Pat this high price the theatre was 





Vex 
oa and the receipts, independent of | 
ned” "Heunted to two thousand five ; 


stineas, From Spain, Madame | 


| liminished 





= ——< 


Catalani went to Paris, where her reception 
was the most flattering, and where she gave 
four concerts, the price of admission to 
which was increased trom the usual sum of 
six francs (five shillings) to one pound five 
shillings, and each of these entertainments 
produced to her twenty-four thousand 
francs.’ 

- Braham.—* In 1809, he was engaged to 
sing at the Theatre Roy: al, Dublin, on such 
termsas were never given before (nor since, 
we bel: eve,) to aiy performer, viz. two 
thousand guineas for fifteen nights ; and so 
well was the manager satisiied with the 
bargain, that it was extended to thirty-six 
performances on the same terms. 

‘Ot late years, Brahain has been engaved 
at Drury Lane Theatre, where he generally 

‘runs the round of his characters” with un- 
power and effect. Foreign 
singers, who are engaged in this cour try, 
pay his talents the hig hest comp! ucts, by 
saving, ** Non c’e tenore in Italia coine 
Braham.’’’ 


Q; 
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Drago retti.—One of his concertos so dee | 


lighted the Queen of Naples, that he was 


commanded to repeat it in every evening's | 


performance, which were fourteen in nume- 


ber. tle afterwards presented a copy ot 


erac iously received, 
to Vicenza, where he played at the grand 
opera, 
furtuuate as to get possession of the cele- 
brated double bass manufactured by Gas- 
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of a horridtempest. The imitation was so 
complete, that nothing was talked of the next 
morning, ia the convent, but the storm of 
the pre eceding meht. Great indeed was the 
surprise of the fraternity, whea they 
covered, from the neighbours, the weather 
had been unusually serene. On the following 
night, Dragonetti, having remained unsus- 
nected, again fo conjure up 
the spirits of the air; but, unluckity, beso 
alarmed one of the mi mks, that rushin e pre- 
cipitately from his cell he tumbled over the 
double and the necromancer was thus 
discovered,’ 

Neil Gow. —* The following anecdote of 
acoumpetition, which happened atew years 
deserves to be related, not only 
asa proot of natural genius assuming its 
Station atan early period, but on account of 
the circumstance with which it conclades, 
which perbaps the first acknow- 
ledyment of that peculiar professional sbile 
ty to which he afterwards — lis tarme 
AD trial skill having been proposed, 
amongst a tew of the best pevtan mers in the 
COURTFY, Vout Neil f for some tine dee!ined 
the contest, believing himself to be no mateh 


ilis- 


was des:rous 


bass, 


ALO, 


Vials 


for such masters inthe art. At last, how- 
ever, he was prevailed on to enter the lists, 
and one of the muustrels, who was bling, 


the concerto to the queen, which was most | 
Dravgonetti next went | 
| judged to 
It was at this town that he was so. 


paro di Sald, master of the famous Amati. | 


This instrument had formerly belonged to 
the convent of St. Pietro. Delighted with 
so preciousan acquisition, Dragonetu hasten- 


edto get the instrument repaired with the | 


utmost skil 
made trial of it in the hall ot his residence 
at Vicenza. Tlow great was Its surprise, 
when, after a few sounds, he observed the 
servants running from a distant kitchea im 


on the completion of which, he | 


alarm, many of the brass vessels on the | 


shelves having vibrated so powerfu lly »y the 
tones o1 the double bass, as to ne and | 
shake as if they were all ready to fall. On! 


quitting Vicenza, | | 
Padua to pay his accustomed friendly visit 
to the inmates of the celebrated convent of 

Giustina. He took his newly acquired 
instrument with him, and, in deserting its 
excellencies to Signor Turvini Bertow, th 
celebrated chapel-master and organist of 
the convent, ventured to express an opinion 
that the tan strines of it might be made 


OF alae . 
to produce a more pawertus erect Chair 
could be psig trom the bass ot th » mag- 
nificent organ of the couvent. 1 ‘Uv ¥ 


| 


treated this proposition with rid ule, which 
so piqued Dragonetu, that he resolved to 
have his litth: revenge, and accordingly 
furnished himself in private with some ine 
mensely thick bass strings, which at night 
he attached to his instrument. Phe weather 
was pertectly calm, and, when sleep reizned 

through the whe sle convent, | e qu etly car- 
ried his double bass into one « 
corridors, and there ssadnewl fra 
thick strings, sounds so strange and chiarac- 
teristic, as precisely to counterfeit the rising 


trehe sencid IS 


tiy 
uaa 


«b> 


Dragonetti proceeded lo | 


being made the umpire, the prize was a.l- 
Neil Gow, by a sentence, in the 
justice of which the other competitors 
cheerfully acq: uiesced., On this oceasion, 
laviving his decision, the judge said, that 
he could distinguish ¢ie stroke of Neit’s bo.0 
among a hundred pavers, 

Haydn.— A shorttune before Taydad ed, 
it was agreed by Vienna, to 
perfor the Creation, with Carpaur’s Ttaliin 
, aud an orchestra of one hundred 


, 


his acdunivers in 


words 


and sixty musicians was formed for the 
| purpose at the palace of Prince Lob- 
/kownht7, 1a room ia which more thaa ft- 
teen huadred of the n Huitvy and geatry of 
' Vienna were seated. Haydn, oll and 
techle, Was desirous of beins once az ! 
among that pabhe whom he had so long 
grauined, and who had so long rewarde | 
biws be was, toeretore, taken into the room 
Finan easy chair, the princess Estechazy aad 
other ladies golug out to meet lim bie 


flourishes of the band, and the stir anone 


the audience, prochuned tis arrival. 
Vas p! iCé d in the centre of threc WS OF 
setts, OCCUp d Uy {iiw@ most WiGstirrou 
Vienn 3 Phe orchestra MMNMCiIcCeE t, and 
the emotion of the hieuce changed i he 
sacreck ut $3 Ot thing matorio co 1 1) but 


, = o ' ‘- 
seem subline to an assembly whose heerts 


were full of regret and veneration tor a 
great man, who was soon to quit that ile 
which he hed made more immortal than 
| thifiions of lis fullow-: nei. Surrouuded 'y 
the vyreat and the good, by charming women 
and uv lant men, with every cye turned to 
him as to the retiring sun of the musical 
world, Dlaydu took a glorious tarewell 
look atlife. To show the tenderness telt 


for hima. when be was seated, it was noticed 


by che chevaler Cavellin:, “a piysician or 
‘the highest repute, that lits legs were tet 
suthciently covered up from the cold. No 
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sooner was it noticed, than the richest and 
most costly shawls were pulled from the 
shoulders of the beautiful women that wore 
them, and employed to warm and make 
comfortable the beloved old musician. He 


shed tears at this proof of the affection of 


his friends. At the end of the first part, 
feeling himseif growing faint, he requested 
to be taken out. His conveyance was 
brouglit ; before leaving the room, however, 
he ordered those who were bearing him to 
stop. He thanked the public first, by 
bowing his head; and then turning to the 
orchestra, and lifting his hands to heaven, 
his eyes filled with gratitude and tender- 
ness, he pronounced his parting benedic- 
tion on the old associates. and companions 
of his labours, and so was carried to his 
little home, made proud and happy by the 
last honours of an honourable career.’ 
Madame /a Maupin.—‘ She was the suc- 
cessor of La Rochois, and seems to have 
been a most extraordinary personage. She 
was equally fond of both sexes, fought and 
loved like a man, and resisted and fell like 
awoman. Her adventurers are of a very 
romantic kind, She married a young hus- 
band, who was soon obliged to absent 


himself from her, to enter on an office he | 


had obtained in Provence: she then ran 
away with a fencing-master, of whom she 
learned the small-sword, and became an ex- 
cellent fencer, which was afterwards a use- 
ful qualification to her on several occasions. 
The lovers first retreated from persecution 
to Marseilles, but necessity soon obliged 
them to solicit employment at the opera 
there; and, as both had by nature good 
voices, they were received without difficulty. 
But soon after this she was seized with a 
passion for a young person of her own sex, 
whom she seduced; but the object of her 
whimsical atiection being pursued by her 
friends and taken, was thrown into a con- 
vent at Avignon, where Maupin soon fol- 
lowed her, and, having presented herself as 
a novice, obtained admission. Some time 
after, she set fire to the convent, and, avail- 
ing herself of the confusion she had occa- 
sioned, carried off her favourite; but being 
pursued and taken, she was condemned to 
the flames for contumacy; a sentence, how- 
ever, which was not executed, as the young 
Marseillaise was found and restored to her 
friends.’ 

Mr. John Parry.—* Dering the period 
that Parry was in the army, he made him- 
self thoroughiy acquainted with every wind 
instrument, so that he could take any part, 
in case of emergency: he also cultivated 
singing, and studied the harp, piano, and 
violin, but his principal instrument was the 
clarionet, on which he used to perform con- 
certos, A circumstance peculiar to lumself 
ought not to be omitted. He used to ay 
at the mess dinners on two of Bainbridge’s 
patent octave flageolets, and at @ concert 


given by him and the master of the Duke of 


York’s band, at Rochester, he actual!y per- 
formed on three flageolets, which were tixed 
mastand contrived for the purpose. This 
feat sounded afar, and he was requested to 
oblige a triend by exhiviting at Covent Gar- 





den Theatre; this he consented to do, and 
he made his debut for the benefit of Mrs. T. 
Dibdin, in 1805. He performed the duet 
of All's Well on two, and Viva Tutte, in 
distinct parts, on three instruments.’ 

From these extracts, it will be seen, that 
the Dictionary of Musicians is not only va- 
luable as a book of reference, but that it is 
a very readable and entertaining work, 
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Castle Baynard; or, the Days of John. By 
Hat Writ ts, Student at Law. 8vo. pp. 
286. London, 1824. 


BaynarpD CastLe is an historical novel, 
founded on an event which not only forms a 
conspicuous feature in the history of London, 
but is interesting as connected with English 
l.berty. In the reign of King John, Bay- 
nard Castle was the residence of Robert 
litz-Walter, a gallant knight of Norman de- 
scent. Fitz-Walter had a daughter, Matil- 
da, whose beauty attracted the notice of the 
king, who made dishonourable proposals, 
which were repelled with indignation. John 
then threatened to carry her off by force ; 
Fitz-Walter appealed to his brother barons, 
who flew to his aid, and Baynard Castle 
waved the city banner in proud defiance. 
Artifice was next resorted to, and the king, 
affectny to abandon all design against the 
honour of Pitz-Walter’s family, prevailed on 
the barons to disperse; he then took the 
caste by surprise, and razed it to the 
ground. Fitz-Walter escaped to Trance, 
whence he afterwards returned, and was a 
chief instrument in wresting Magna Charta 
from the tyrant. It is said that Matilda, 
who fell into the hands of John, resisting all 
his entreaties, was poisoned by him. 

Such are the events on which Mr. Willis 
has founded his novel; he, of course, las 
varied the story, and rendered the catas- 
trophe less tragical: the novel is well writ- 
ten, the story is full of interest, and the 
author bas been very bappy in his picture 
of the manners of an age long past. We 
shall select one passage relating to the at- 
tack on the castle, which is a fair specimen 
of the author’s manner :— 

‘The king was in the midst of his  sol- 
diery, exciting them to the work of destruc- 
tion. Arnold led on a strong party bear- 
ing combustibles for firing the castle, which 
already blazed in several places, showing, by 
its red and awful glare, the vleaming swords 
of the combatants. Walter observed the 
Intention of this fearful body, and finding it 
impracticable to divert it, he drew up his 
men at the entrance of the western tower, 


where Matilda was under the care of De 


Chifforde, her page, and poor old Ambrose. 


Arnold met him port to point; the contest 
was doubtful—they were equal im strength 
and courage; but the good fortune of Wal- 
ter at last prevailed, and his antagonist lay 
stretched upon the dead bodies of friends 
and foes, 
his single arm could not contend against a 
host, and the western tower was soon enyve- 
loped in flames. 

‘ Pitz-Walter, exhausted with fatigue and 
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became an easy conquest, and was led as 
soner to the king. 4 pri. 

‘“ To the Tower with the 
the king to the soldiers who Supported f 
bleeding Fitz-Walter. He had lost a he 
met in the fray, and his long white hag 
gling locks hung in disorder over his me 
worn face; he seemed insensible to knee 
lorn situation, till the name of his ee ns 
tilda, echoed by a thousand tongues, s mer 
upon his ear and aroused his fast-failing 
senses. Ie cast his eyes towards the wn 
ern tower, he saw the raging element, and 
beheld his beloved Matilda on the battle. 
ments stretching forth her arms fo, aid: 
Edward was by her side, imploring, }y 
signs, the pity of the soldiers for his mis. 
tress. 

‘<() king! as thou dost wish for mercy.” 
exclaimed the agonised parent, “ save my 
child. Call off those bloodhounds and je 
my willing vassals pass free and save ler 
be qaick, or all is lost. Speak—commany 
and fT will be thy meanest slave and bless 
thee. See, see the flames devour the build. 
ing.—Soldiers, if ye have wives or daugh- 
ters, for their sakes unhand me.—Fiends of 
hell, why do ye grapple me ?—De Clifforde! 
Walter! where art thou? Oh! heartless 
tvrant! Wilt thou risk a father’s curse’ 
Matilda—my child—my darling child! 
Ob, God! she falls, and no hand near to 
save. Accursed king!” 

© [le said—he saw no more, but fell ex. 
hausted in the arms of the inhuman soldiers, 
who instantly bore him away to the tower, 

‘The whole castle was soon im flames, 
and the vassals fled in dismay towards the 
water-gate, where they crowded into the 
boats, and reached the opposite shore with- 
out any opposition from the king, who 
hastily withdrew his men from the burning 
pile and retreated from London, his crue 
vengeance completely satisfied. 

‘When Walter was obliged to retire from 
before the western tower, the soldiers at- 
tempted to force an entrance, and De Cui- 
forde, aware, if they succeeded, Ahat i 
would be certain destruction to Matilda, tor 
there were no possible means of escape, de- 
scended to barricade the gate, which, har 
ing done without the aid of any hand excep? 
his own, for every one who could wield 4 
sword was fighting in the court, he err, 
ed on the stone steps leading to the painted 
chamber, determined to guard it with his 
life. But, unfortunately, there was 4 oA 
vate staircase which communicated 009 
another part of the castle, of which : a 
ignorant, and while he was inwardly reo! 
S atilda, si 


: : ' : se > for one 
was in the most imminent danger; ! 
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agbet, and, reckless of wens it might 
/ he followed its winding course. 
a “ ‘who supposed it was De Ciifforde 
pa othe door, was about to ask him tid- 
pe rhet father, but when she beheld the 
Cs countenance of the soldier, the 
n died upon her lips, and, shrieking 
pterror, she called loudly on De Clifforde 
-yccour; but the din of the battle and 
ip distance of the chamber precluded him 
og hearing her voice. The soldier utter- 
jgota word, but, regarding this as an easy 
oaquest, he-closed fast the door. The si- 
ace, the mysterious and uncouth appear- 
oe of the intruder, chilled Matilda’s pal- 
gating heart with horror. . 
“With the same unconcern with which 
vhad entered the apartment, he was ad- 
qucing towards the terrified Matilda, when 
jj Ambrose, whose blood boiled within 
wn at the villain’s insolent demeanour, 
jew his sword to prevent his approach, 
« Ey!'—Oh ! oh!” exclaimed the sol- 
jer, whose flushed cheeks and thick and 
ifcult enunciation proved he had made 
wy free with the baron’s wine as well as 
is jewels; “It won't do, old boy, I want 
ie lady’s jewels. Put thy sword i’the 
eabbard, or V'll cut thy throat presently. 
What?—thou wilt not—then at thee—”’ 
od he aimed a blow at Ambrose, who dex- 
gously warded it off, for though his sword 
wd been worn of late years more for orna- 
sent than utility, he had followed the ba- 
o's father in his youth, and bravely and 
wecessfully brandished his sword, and, 
ough old now, he had not forgotten how 
use it; and the soldier, being inebriated, 
wuld soon have forfeited his life to his te- 
urity, had he not, exasperated at this 
position, dealt such furious blows, that 
wor old Ambrose found it required all 
istemaining strength to act ou the defen- 
se, The brave little Edward saw the 
imger which threatened them all, and, 
wth a trembling heart and hand, he 
sepped unperceived behind the soldier, 
tho was fast gaining upon the old domes- 
ic, aud with the greatest resolution plunged 
i poignard in the villain’s heart. He fell 
wstantly without agroan. Matilda ran and 
tl her venerable protector to the couch, 
be the great exertion had almost rendered 
lin incapable of supporting his feeble frame. 
They had scarcely recovered a little from 
healarm of this attack, when they perceiv- 
tdthat the flame of the soldier's fallen flam- 
‘eau had communicated to the tapestry, and 
‘hat they were in imminent danger of being 
‘iratto death. They attempted to escape, 
tall their efforts were unable to force the 
tr, in the lock of which they discovered 
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te drunken soldier had broken the key, and 
“er only hope was to mount the small flighe 
" steps which led from the apartment to 
*¢ battlements. The moment they ap- 
— the lovely Matilda was recognised 
) tie soldiery, her father, and the king. 
bivin, = the danger of his lady, and, 
miley us men to their own direction, he 
bib a ee her rescue. He was well ac- 
“tated with the intricacies of the castle, 
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orthwith directed his steps towards the 





private staircase which led to the turret. 
Sir Arthur believing, from the cessation of 
noise without, that the enemy were retreat- 
ing, and thinking all secure, was just return- 
ing to Matilda as Walter reached the door, 
and was endeavouring, with all his might, to 
force it. Observing the violence which he 
used, and supposing they had closed the 
door in their own defence, De Clifforde 
rushed upon him with his drawn sword. 
Each considering the other an enemy, a fu- 
rious combat ensued, and chance, not skill, 
was likely to decide the victory, for, on ac- 
count of the obscurity, they could not re- 
cognise each other. In the scuffle, De Clif 
forde’s foot slipping, he fell, and Walter, 
pointing his sword to his breast, exclaimed: 

** Foregad, L thought thee a slippery fel- 
low; now, whatever thou say’st, L’Il say in 
truth thou lest. So get up and decamp, 
and tell Lackland that Fitz-Walter’s sol- 
diers never stab an enemy in the dark !”’ 

«* Walter!” cried Sir Arthur, rising; 
“is it possible I have crossed the sword of 
my friend ?” 

‘* By St. Dominick is it!” replied Wal- 
ter, “but prithee let’s hasten to my Lady 
Matilda, the tower is on fire in several 
places - 

‘“ Merciful heavens!” exclaimed De 
Clifforde, finding the door was made fast on 
the inside, and that no answer was rc*urned 
to his demand to open; ‘I am bewildered ; 
what dreadful calamity bath befallen them !” 

‘Thick volames of black smoke, which 
proceeded from both the staircases, which 
had already caught fire beiow, almost sutfo- 
cated them. At length, after great dith- 
culty, the door gave way to their united 
strength. The rich tapestry was complete- 
lv consumed, and nothing but the bare stone 
wall remained, and when they beheld the 
dead body of the soldier by the light of the 
torch which still lay burning near him, they 
shuddered with horror, and the most dread- 
ful apprehensions filled their minds, Wal- 
ter instantly proceeded to the narrow flight 
of steps, followed by Sir Arthur, In a few 
minutes they returned; their search had 
been fruitless, Matilda and her attendants 
were no where to be seen.’ 

Matilda, however, was safe, and, of 
course, made happy with a husband, and 
Fitz-Walter, who was conveyed to the 
Tower, escaped, ala Lavalette, through the 
kindness of a friend; and thus endeth the 
very pleasing novel of Casde Baynard., 





An Inquiry into the Cause of the Procrasti- 
nation and Delay attributed to the Judi- 
cial Proceedings of the House of Lords 
and the Court of Chancery. By Sie 
James Branp Lama, Bart. Svo. pp. 
132. London, 182+. 

Tue gist of Sir James B. Lamb’s argument 

is to prove that, in order to prevent 

the delays in the judicial proceedings of 
the House of Lords and in the Court 
of Chancery, all matters connected with 
bankruptcy should be referred to some 
other tribunal. | It is not from 
experience alone, but from historical re- 
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cords also, that the baronet endeavours to 
prove this; and, without entering into an in- 
vestigation rather foreign to our pursuits, 
we may observe, that the delays in the 
Court of Chancery are an evil so serious as 
imperatively to demand a remedy, and that 
whenever this is in contemplation, the legts- 
lature cannot do better than consult the 
pamphlet of Sir James Bland Lamb, in 
which there are many valuable suggestions, 
oo 


The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical 
Work; with some Pieces not before pul- 
lished. By the late Jane Taytor. 2 
vols. 12mo. pp. 694. London, 1824. 

Tuovucu written expressly for the young, 

and originally appearmg in a_ periodical 

avowedly devoted to that interesting por- 
tion of society, yet there is in the Contrbu- 
tions of Q. Q. much which cannot fail of 
being agreeable to persons of all ages and 
both sexes. Miss Taylor was a moral and 
instructive writer; every lime she wrote ap- 
peared to be dictated by the purest and the 
most benevolent principle, aud though her 
talents qualified her for a higher but less 
useful walk of interature than that which she 
selected, all her works were destined for the 
instruction and improvement of youth. 
For this, indeed, they were admirably cal- 
culated, not only by the Knowledege she 
possessed of the nature and principles ot 
education, but by their moral tendency. 
lu this respect, perhaps, none of her works 
surpassed the papers in the volumes before 
us, the principal part of which appeared in 
the Youth’s Magazine. Convinced by ex- 
perience of thew beneficial effect, Miss 
Taylor was wduced to prepare them (with 
some few additions)for the public, ina col- 
lected form, when sickness prevented her 
completing Ler task, which afterwards de- 
volved on ber brother. Many of the pieces 
in these volumes are considered as her hap- 
piest effurts; and we believe she might 
truly say of the whole, when dyigg, that 

‘there was no line she wished to biot.’ 

Some of the articles are in prose and others 

in verse, but the same amiable feeling per- 

vades the whole, and there are few works 
we would so soon put into the hands of 

young people, as the Contributions of Q. Q. 

which, we ought to add, are published at a 

price extreinely reasonable. 

an 
DRUIDESSES, DEVILS, WITCHES, AND 
GHOSTS. 

[We have frequently noticed Mr. Fosbroke’s 
excellent work, the Encyclopedia of 
Antiquiues, during Ns progress, in terms 
of strong approbation. Itis replete with 
rare and interesting matter, as the foilow- 
ing, as well as our previous extracts will 
show,|—Eb. 

© Druidesses.—The encyclopedists call by 

this term the wives of the Druids, and say 

that they had temples among the Gaus, 
where no one was permitted to enter; and 

that their principal characteristic was divi- 

nation. Borlase says, that there were three 





recent | 


kinds: 1. those who vowed perpetual virgini- 
ty, and were constant attendants on the 
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acred rites, 2. Those who were mariied, but 
only saw their husbands once a year, ‘that 
they might have children. 3. Those who 
were married, and performed all conjugal 


ofices. Strabo says that, like the Druids, 
they were, on certain public occasions, 
clothed in white tunics, fastened with 
clasps, and girt with a broad girdle of 


brass, aud without shoes, Borlase adds, < 
magic rod. Every body knows Shake- 
spear’s description of the disgusting be- 


haviour of the Welsh women to the bodies of 


soldiers killed in battle. It was derived 
from the Druidesses. As soun as any cap- 
tives were taken, they flew upon them with 
drawn swords in their hands, and struck 
them down... Thence they dragged them to 
a large capacious lubrwn, or cistern, on 
which the officiau g Druidess stood. She 
plunged a long knife into each of these un- 
fortunate wretches, one after another, as 
fist as they were brought. The assistant 
i ruidesses took up the breathless’ bodies, 
opened and examined their entrails, and 
trom thence likewise foretold some new 
thing, which was immediately communi- 

cated tu the whole army or council, Taci- 
tus describes the frantic appearance of 
Druidesses. Strabo says, that they went 
round the temple (the Deausil), i in the rites 

Bacchus, with rejoicings suitable to the 
cdimaaliiee of that god; and the celebra- 
tion of these orgies, and their savage habits 
with regard to prisoners of war, might well 
mitroduce the ferocious character just given. 
Mela describes the islands of Sena, in the 
British seas, whose priestesses were re- 
presented to be nine, and to have vowed 
eternal virginity. They were called Baz- 
veng@ and pretended to raise storins, to con- 
vert themselves into whatever animals they 
thought fit, to cure incurabi e diseases, and 
foretell future events.’ 

Devil. —* It was an ancient opinion, that 
the deformity of the wicked was in propor- 
tion to the degrees of their guilt, whence 
the ugly representations. TVhere was, how- 
ever, though a eeneral character is support- 
ed, much caprice in these; but ail devils 
ave very lively, in constant action, thin, 
have bats’ wings, and sinewy leatber mus- 
cles, like monkeys. The cloven foot, horns, 
and tail, are aseribed to the Devil’s fre- 
quent appearance in the form of a goat ; 
Seghuviuon, translated in scripture hy thie 
eae devils, meaning hairy goats, and the 
coat, being the emblem ot the sin offering, 
and of sinful men at the day of judgment. 
Ile was never named among the tirst Chris- 
tians, but called Malus (the wicked one) by 
Tar tullian, Cyprian, §c. Contrarius, Coni- 
darws, or lousy, &e. Old Nick is explains 
ed by Nicken, or Nocken, or Nic-neven, 
the same Celtic divinity as the Niord 
or Neith of the Gauls, whom the Edda be- 
lieved to reside in the sea, ora pool, and to 
be the instrument of drowning people. 
Old Harry, Old Scratch, and the Old One, 
are of very uncertain origin. Deuce take you 
was derived from Deusius, a popular de- 
mon among the Gauls, of a very bbidinous 
temper. <Any attempt to elucidate the 
names must be pene useless, fur there is 
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no end tothem. In a sermon by one of 
my collateral ancestors is the following pas- 
sage : “Some do rightly style him TTcAvovou05 
One. full of names, as Ary vos was of eyes, 
Persequitur me hottis, cui nomina mille, mille 
nocendi artes [saith Hierome] an enemie pur- 
sueth me, which hath a thousand names, a 
thousand subtil devices to annoy or hurt us. 
And indeed in the scriptures, both in the 
Old and New Testament, we finde great 
varietie of names ascribed unto him; as 
when he is called a Serpent, a Lion, a 
Dragon, a Fox, a Cockatrice, the Leviathan, 
the Eville One, the Tempter, the Envious 
Man, the Accuser of the Brethren, Satan, 
the Devil, &c.” ‘Thus it seems, that it was 
an ancient scriptural fashion to use this 
variety of appellation, because every bad 
quality was ascribed to him, — In the thir- 
teenth century it appears, however, that the 
hame was very commonly uttered. Wish- 
ing people at the devil, occurs in Matthew 
Paris, but Joinville adds, that they who 
used it were instantly buffeted in the castle 
of Joinville. Old = romances represent 
devils as spiritual, invisible [i. e. when they 
pleased], and incapable of sleep. They 
were supposed to be perpetually occupied 
in doing mischief to mankind; and the 
chief of them was the Incubus, or Night 
Mare, and certain fairies of a malignant 
nature; hence it became necessary to 
check their operations by charms, and in- 
vocations to saints; and hence too, at going 
to bed, prayers were said against their in- 
fluence; and relics, images of saints, 
girdles, &c. were also employed for the 
same purpose. Asinodeus, the lame devil 
of Le Sage, was supposed to have particu 
lar influence in these nocturnal illusions, 
Robbery and murders were often commit- 
ted in the disguise of devils; as rapes by 
human beings were fathered on nou-enti- 
ties, the Heathen gods. As to raising the 
devil, one absurd process at least consisted 


Fin making a ring undera certain sign of the 


zodiac, burning misfetoe, depositing it in 
a cover of black silk at the entrance of a 
house or garden; and pronouncing certain 
words. Thus there is a mixture of druid- 
ism with it. Saying the Lurd’s Prayer back- 
wards for this purpose was a part of ancient 
magic, and is mentioned by William of 
Malmsbury. As to dealing with the devil, 
the same author observes, that no person 
could be eminent i any " ghanrase science 
without suspicion of diabolteal aid. In 
1303, William, Bishop of Lichfleld and 
. oventry, was publiciv defimed for baving 
done homage to the devil, kissed him on the 
back, and often spoken to him.’ 

Witches.—’ Magic was formerly studied 
by most persons, It was used to render 
persons unfit for amorous pleasures, was 
employed in ligatures to cure diseases ; and 
the Visigoths used to steal the sarcophagt of 
the dead for this purpose. But the appli- 
cation of magic was endless. There were 
two kinds which obtained in this country : 
one, that of scientific sorcery, derived from 
the Arabians in Spain, and consisting of 
judicial astrology , divination by horoscopes, 
cups, glasses, mirrors, swords, &c. ; and 
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the other, witchcraft 
implying direct communication witl 
Augury formed part of the ith fen 
Anglo- -Saxon witclies; and y 
denominated the odd ; augury. 
of witches was supposed to b 
assembly on a Saturday, in which the te 
was said to appear in the s} hape Aan Vi 
about whom they made several d- mceh int 
performed magical ceremonies. Ince 7 
to prepare themselves for their mecting 
took caeueal soporific drugs; after yw) 
they were fancied to fly up the chis nines, 
and to be spirited or carried Uirough 4 
air riding rona atl to their S Sab) vith i 
semblies, The property of Conveyance 
was communieated to broomsticks | bY rub 
bing them with a particular olutment, A 
eat, an animal highly revered by the By 
tans and Romans, was a sine qua non; 
Kuighton meutivns persons accused ; 
keeping devils in the form of cats. The; 
had particular instruments which they used 
in their arts, in cure of the head-ac he, &e, 
The Anglo-Saxon witches practised tle 
ancient augury. They even retained the 
old art of divination by cutting UP Victims 
We find that, if a lover could not obtain his 
fair object, ie caused her to be bewitched: 
that witelics were brought out to enchant 
the engines of besiegers; that favour wa 
suppesed to be gah red by witchcraft; - 
the pre actice Wis firmly believed tO be the 
cause of extraordinary actions, and made 
the subject of accusation from malice. |) 
fact, the clergy inade it a means of inti 
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ner of the Inquisition, by charging enemies 
with it, and so excommuinicating them, and 
endangering their hves and property, We 
see horsesshoes, fivwls, hawks,&c. uailed o! 
This was one Roman method of 
preventing witcheraft. Brand mentions 
various other modes. The trial by immer- 
sion was an abuse of the cold-water ordew 


doors. 


The right hand was tied to the left foot, and 


the leit hand to the right foot. If ciey swan 
they were strongly suspected, and expose. 
to the greater tr: al, [t would be ute 
In poss! ible, ina di sited work Like this, t 
vive the contents of the two large quartes 
forming the “ Popular Antiquities.” fli 
rule here observed has been to — 
superstitions - existing, or which th 
strong ligh tu ancrent manners I ee 
therefore end eee arti le by obseis a 
boh, the word now used to triglitc a chil 
was the name of Dol, ag reat gene aki 
of Odin, whose ap pell: ition struck im 
ate panic in his encinies, 
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THE NOTABLE HOUSEWIFE. 
A NOTABLE housewife may be consi 
dered a good sort of woman revolvin 
in a matrimonial orbit. Her princip™ 
business is to scold the serva 
care that the children are Was 
combed, look after the articles of fi 


he gfe 
mily economy; and da ily track tne pS 
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ave no dust behind them, and that | 
every thing remains in its proper place. 
che “watches that candles are not put | 
nto the kitchen stuff, or cold meat clan- 

Jogtine oly conveyed < away; that soap 1s | 
not if charity applied to wash the linen 
r; her neighbours, or flour made into 
nud lings and pies to re gale those lovers 
sho are in the habit of attacking the 

yeart and the larder at the same time. 

She takes as much pride in the ap- 
pearance of her furniture, as a strict 
jisciplinarian does in shat of his regi- 
gent. ‘To stir the fire with her polish- 
ai steel poker would ruffle her temper 
ir the evening, and to drop a crumb 
on the carpet would cause the same dis- 
orion of countenance as a patient ex- 
hibits on the first fall of a shower bath. 
Woe! also, to that luckless wight who 
should place his saucer on the table in- 
ead of the tray, or rub his boots on 
the mat intended for show, not use. 

One of her greatest enjoyments is to 
eshibit her house, and she feels as much 
lappiness in leading a visiter into her 
best room, as & Connoisseur does in dis- 
playing a gem of art, or an antiquary a 
newly- discovered manuscript. Here cu- 
riously- wrought fenders and polished 
stoves are exhibited in all their splen- 
dour; the former vieing with the filla- 
cee work of an artist In precious me- 
als, and the latter with the glittering 


| panoply of a foppish knight of the six- 


teenth century at the field of the cloth 
gold. China of the most brilliant 
hues is distributed about in glorious »ro- 
lusion; chairs and tables are polished 

iil the ey rival Warren’s black }; apan 5 
aud carpets cover the floors, ‘vliich it is 
quite a sin to tread upon. 

A dinner party is one of the most im- 
portant events of her life, and forms an 
sock in her eargeate. In the bustle 
which precedes it, she feels as much 
felichtful anxie tyas a youthful monarch 
preparing for his coronation. ‘The dis- 

inbution of invitation cards may not be 
unaptly compared, componere magna 
parvis, to a minister arranging his par- 
mament ary campaign, 
‘the guests, one by one, is like an 
‘my taking up their line, 
Ing regiment by regiment into the field. 


The assemb ling | 
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| ways cratifying, 
‘than at any othe 


and marche | 


“ver and anon she steals from the room | 


to inspect the arrangement of the tae 
Nes, 


fles with a more experienced glance, | 


Man she does the dishes as they pass | 
‘fore her to their several stations. 

© sentence, ‘dinner is on table,’ is | 
er battle cry, and | need not inform 
hose who have ever dined with a no- 


tad Satan himself eyed not his | 





f ode housemaids, to see that they | sie housewife, that few have soldiers | 


more eager for the onset. 

Like the Greek and Roman, she is a 
great believer in signs and omens—fore- 
te!ls misfortune by a raven’s croak, re- 


joices or trembles at the flight of crows, | 
and worries heaven with a prayer, if a | 
dog should howl at a sick friend’s door. | 


[ have seen her change colour at a/| 
winding-sheet in the candle, and grow 
pale when the fire has discharged a 
coffin, whilst the appearance of a. purse | 
or a letter always enlivens her. If, by | 
any mischance, thirteen should be seate 
ed at table, her situation resembles the 
favourite of the Syracusan monarch, for | 
death is suspended over her; and even 
if some forgetful servant or unceremo- 
nious visiter should cross the knives, 
she 1s not easy till they are removed. 

She resembles Joseph in being a 
dreamer and an Interpreter of dreams: 
nothing pleases her better than to give 
advice in these matters, and display her 
skill as a cunning woman. Numerous | 
are the stories she can tell of events 
failing out as she predicted from her vi- 
sions, “and, when in the company of those 
of her own persuasion, she will some- 
times narrate tales which send her hear- 
ers trembling to their beds; but, wien 
the t ue jealousy of art, she wages war 
against gipsies as thieves and im pos- 
ters, though she entertains great vene- 
ration for a fortune-teller, with his 
clobes, and places implicit confidence in 
Francis Moore, astrologer and physi- 
cian. 

Yet, after all, there are redeeming 
traits in her character, which almost 
sanctify her absurdities; and perhaps 
few can look back to the earlier periods 
of existence without a fond recollection 
of some one—nurse, aunt, or mother, 
who watched almost unceasingly over 
their childhood, and endeared them- 
selyes to their memory by those innu- 
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| 





merable acts of f kindness, which are ale | 


but more so in youth 
period,—whose hand 
smoothed the pillow tumbled by 
lessness and long confinement, and ad- 
ministered the nauseous medicine con- 
cealed in a jelly, or backed by a deu- 
cacy of such en power, that we 
wallowed the one to procure the other, 
setgienas task it was to beat the floor 
where we had fallen, or kiss our injue 
ries to make them weil,—to conceal our 
faults from the eyes of our papas, or 
alliate them when discovered. 
Nay, there are times in after-life 


} , 
UY 


'when she is more useful than many of 


far greater pretensions. Those who 
' know what it is to put on damp shirts 


rest- | 
concurrence 
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or get into damp sheets, who can ap- 
preciate the comforts of a clean house 
ora well-cooked dinner, will join with 
me in admiring a notable woman as a 
wife for any one but themselves. N.r. 


———=s <« Giro 


GERMAN HORRORS. 


THERE is nothing which strikes a per- 
son of quiet habits, yet strong and 
-easily-excited feelings, as more ex- 
| traordinary than the desire so many 
people evince of curdling their blood 
with horror, by running to see the new 
opera. Many have witnessed the re- 
presentation with great gout at the mi- 
nor theatres, who yet visit Covent 
Garden, for the purpose of seeing if ter- 
rors can be made more te rrible, by 
demons on a larger scale, ghosts more 
shadowy, devils more diabolical, skele- 
tons more bony, and fires more sulphu- 
reous, then they had seen betore. They 
are become epicures in hobgoblins, and 
connoisseurs in the quantum of horrors 
human beings can see and yet hive. 
They regret that habit destroys the 
effect, and that their blood no longer 
tingles, or their hairs ¢ stand on end,’ 

That the young and happy should 
love a tale of sorrow, and eagerly seek 
to excite the softer feelings of their 
nature, we can readily imagine, seeing 
that but few days are passed since our 
own eyes filled with tears for the high- 
souled Jewess of Ivanhoe, and we are 
well aware that, even in the strongest 
excitements of fictitious sorrow, there is, 
as the poet expresses It,— 

‘A sweetly melting fondness, which attracts 
O’er all that edge of pain the social power:’ 
but where is the attraction of Aorror ? 
Sorrow, in almost every form in which 
we receive it, 1s allied to the afections 
which belong to our nature, and in 
that union is hallowed and endeared— 


‘it demands our sympathy, and there is 


sweetness even in the t 
from us. But terror is an emotion res 
pugnant to our nature: it is an offence 
when exercised upon us without the 
of our will, which of all 
others we are the slowest to forgive, 
and one which the law of the land 
(though little given to sentimentalize), 
considers as positive Injury. We know 
that no other action of the mind is 
equally injurious in its effects, and cane 

not doubt that the spectacle we court, 
would, if unexpectedly presented to us, 
not only ‘ pale the ruby on our cheek,’ 
but drive reason herself from her throne 
—we are aware that, even under the 
present circumstances, it may harrass 
us with fearful dreams, subject us to 
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conjure up dreadful images and super- 
stitious memorials, and banish the 
health of our * mind’s serenity.’ 

Although this disposition for terrific 
excitement is undoubtedly increased by 
artificial means, yet it is inherent in our 
nature, and arises from our love of the 
wonderful, the satisfaction we have in 
self-conquest, the intense curiosity 
which forms a strong feature in so 
many persons, and the cruelty which 
also forms a strong feature in many 
others. Our fair readers may probably 
start at this charge, but they may de- 
pend upon it, that with all their love 
for the wonderful, with all that curiosity 
which is an acknowledged characteris- 
tic of their sex, there is also blended a 
considerable portion of this unamiable 
propensity, or they would not be able 
to see a human being under the appal- 
ling circumstances so depicted. 

We confess that, if we had never wit- 
nessed the existence of this extraordi- 
nary predilection, many of the dreadful 
records of human cruelty and endu- 
rance, which we have been compelled 
to read of, would not have met with our 
belief ; but it is evident that, by regular 
mitiations, not only men, but women, 
may inure the mind to contemplate 
~ the most hateful and even heart-rend- 
ing objects, and perhaps by the same 
process the most tonder nature may be- 
come the most savage. Women may 
go from a scene of simple hanging, to 
one of slow burning, and thence to the 
mysteries of the thumb-screw and the 
rack: the women who assist each 
other in prolonging the tortures of their 
prisoners among the warriors of Chesa- 
peake, are tender mothers and faithful 
wives, but the habits of their country 
have nourished the spark of cruelty in- 
herent in their nature, and fanned it 
into a flame abhorrent to our better 
views, and foreign to our habits, but yet 
closely akin to the feeling which leads 
us to Der Frieschiitz. 

For this reason as well as the more 
obvious one of preserving them from 


superstitious fears, we would caution pa- | 


rents against taking their children to 
the present popular opera: the timid 
will be injured by its terrors, the bold 
hardened into the practice of unkind- 
ness and severity towards others. It 
may be said that in the justice of the 
final sentence an awful lesson may be 
impressed, but we question that any 
thing will rest on the memory save the 
horrors of the scene, and the power 
they see exercised of frightening a fel- 
low creature almost out of his senses. 
To shun the sight of suffering, even 





under its most disgusting form, when, 
by doing so, we can afford the slight- 
est consolation to the afflicted, would be 
in our opinion degrading and selfish 
weakness. We honour the surgeon who 
subdues his pity that he may render 
his skill effective, and we consider the 
wife who, hovering round her sick hus- 
band witha trembling heart, yet ‘cheers 
with smiles the bed of death,’ as exhi- 
biting the perfection of humanity ; but 
where no duty demands the pain of 
seeing pain, where we seek it as diver- 
sion, revel in it as the medium of awak- 
ened sensation, surely we commit an 
offence against our nature, or encourage 
that which is base and unworthy in that 
nature. 

We know that many will say these 
are the remarks of a weakly hypochon- 
driac, and rank us, as the Edinburgh 
Review did the sweet poet Montgomery, 
among those ‘crazed by weak nerves 
and green tea:’ they will tell us of ar- 
tists who have followed the army that 
they might see death in all its shapes, 
&c.—We answer, true, and confess we 
have no such qualities ourselves: we 
could not cut a pencil, nor draw a line, 
on his face ‘on whose lips the quiver- 
ing soul stood ready to depart,’ nor 
analyse the distinctions by which the 
agonies of ebbing life may be traced. It 
is certain we envy them not who have 
possessed it, great as they may be, ei- 
ther the physical power or the pervert- 
ed taste they evinced; not but a paint- 
ed battle is a good thing enough, asa 
variety, rendering cottage-scenes and 
temples the more lovely by contrast ; 
but from hell-fire and devils good Lord 
deliver us! 

*Tis in fact not exactly our nerves 
and our night-mare sleeps (ever the 
miseries of authors), that move us to 
these objections against this opera, and 
its supernatural seductions and satanic 
charms (which we grant are grand and 
impressive in their way); but we are 
fond of a hearty laugh, have no objec- 
tions to shedding a tender tear, and have 
a great love for all the ‘ pomp and cir- 
cumstance’ which belong to Eastern 
story. We like to be sent home with 
simple, beautiful, magnificent, or ludi- 
crous images in our mind’s eye, and de- 
sire to see the magician of Covent Gar- 
den exert his wizard powers in ‘ call- 
ing spirits’ more like to Ariel than Ca- 
liban. If the days of stately tragedy 
and witty comedy are past (as some say 
in their spleen), yet those of novelty 
and splendour are certainly in their ze- 
nith, and we would ask any person of 
sane mind, whether there is any com- 
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parison, as a legitimate cause of plea. 


sure, between the Spirits of the § 
and other similar productions, and th’ 
favourite importation from German r 
One is the dream of a poet, the oth, 
is the vision of a madman ; in one - 
have the evil enchanter of the Arabine 
Night tales, who always amused “a 
never alarmed us; in the other, we have 
the homelier fiend which mingles with 
our nursery tales, and actually presses 
on our spirits, and affects our feelings 
with emotions we cannot repress, 

This is surely * leaving a fair field to 
trotten on a moor ;’ we are aware that 
the music has a redeeming quality, that 
the liberality and ability of the mana. 
gers in dishing up this German sour. 
crout is praiseworthy, but still we must 
lament the fashion it enjoys. We fear 
lest it should prove the prelude toa 
winter of horrible, most horrible, absur- 
dities, knowing that ‘the drama’s laws 
the drama’s patrons give,’ and thereby 
depriving us of that solid delight we 
might hope to reap from beholding the 
last of the Kembles, that most accom. 
plished actor; the beautiful and ele- 
gant Miss Chester; the inimitable Liston; 
the discriminating Terry, in genteel 
comedy; or the admirable Young, in 
tragedy. None of these can be expect- 
ed to out-herod Herod among forest 
boors, and rawhead-and-bloody-bone 
spectacles ; and without them, we may, 
exclaim with Ophelia :— 


‘ Woe is me, 
q 
To have seen what I have—see what I see. 


B. 
—+O 
SETTING OUT FOR MARGATE. 
A SKETCH FROM THE LIFE. 


Ir was on the morning of the 2nd of 
September, that I accompanied a lite. 
rary friend to the Tower Stairs, whence 
he was repairing for the purpose of 
embarking on board the ¢ Favourite 
steam-packet. On my arrival there, | 
was struck with astonishment at the 
busy scene before me; the morning 
was a very fine one, and the rays of the 
sun gilded the innumerable masts, that 
rose as in forests, with full and intens¢ 
light. The arrival and departure of the 
numerous steam-packets ; the merry 
‘notes of preparation ;’ the joyous 
strains preluding each vessel's dep 
ture ; the sparkling waves sate : J 
the dipping of oars; the boats lade 
with revellers, wearing on each lip n° 
cheek a smile of heart-felt pleasure; 
formed to me a most beautiful 
diversified sight. But, above all, a 
interested in the conduct of the yoo 
pany on shore. It was truly ep 
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yjning, and, I may add, ludicrously so, 
. abserve the progress of the intended 
vassengeTS to the beach ; and their ex- 


: : 1eC ] ; 
| ‘igmations (as their eyes caught their 


jestined vessel) sounded as confusedly, 
ond as incongruously, as those of the 
velebrated babblers at the building of 
je famous tower. These ejaculatory 
ontences were uttered by all ages, and 
» all voices. ‘ La! mamma,’ said a 
retty-faced girl of six years old, ‘is 
hat the ship that is to take us ?’ point- 
ing to the black old hulk, the tender; 
‘No! my dear, exclaimed the mother,’ 
hat is the place where the naughty 
ailors are put.” ‘lsay, Jack, is that 
sur steamer ?’ thundered forth a sten- 
wrian pair of lungs; * No, you fool,’ 
bis comrade rejoined, ‘ its that ere 
where the red rag is flying.’—This 
yestion and answer were asked, and 
eplied to, by a couple of ¢ rough dia- 
nonds,’ who made their way down the 
tairs to the utter discomfiture of man, 
yoman, and child. ‘I pre-sume, my 
dear friend, that yonder is our bark ; 
—‘| cannot positively say, Theodo- 
jus, but you are usually right.? The 
former of the two dandies, by whom 
these exclamations were uttered, again 
broke silence: * What a vulgar place 
ths is, Charles! if there zs no fine 


women on board, it will be quite a 


bore.’—-Oh, ye one-thoughted fools! ye 
loplings of nature ! ye weresurely made 


ofthe refuse of that which, even in its 
greatest excellence, must be ignoble. 


Is it a ¢ bore’ to inhale the life-giv- 
ng breeze, or to view the magniti- 
cent ocean, which God, in the exercise 
ff his multitudinous power, has com- 
manded to roll its waves of might ? 
The above were only a few of the ob- 
servations which fell from many lips ;— 
but the dresses of the decked-out ladies 
net my eyes in parti-coloured devices, 
nd, of course, claimed my most im- 
mediate attention. On one portion of 
tle stairs might be seen a red-faced 
nudlady, hot from the bar of some 
Wine vaults, not far distant from the 
Purlieus of Wapping, with an extra 
yard or two of vulgar coloured ribbon, 
accompanied and displayed by an 
‘Verlasting toss of her head, as if she 
Were within the precinct of her magis- 
rial bar, and in the act of serving 
Sor 4 : 
‘ome half-drunken wretch, with an extra 
Portion of poison, commonly termed 
liquor, Her flaming garments are 
wade of good silk, but spoiled in the 
ee up, yet they formed a due 
2 With the ruby bloom upon her 
“heek, which brandy and pride had 
Painted in the most clowmeg colours : at 


her side might be observed an awk- 
ward-made gawky girl, looking on all 
around with complacency, but with 
more than complacency upon herself, 


no doubt considering that she is inan ele- 


Her spencer is as gaudy as her mother's 
gown, and is arranged, with due 
wrinkles, to her pinched-up waist, 
which appears as if environed with stays 
of steel. Behind them is *£ our ser- 





with a hamper of ‘good things’—in 
which are numbered sundry bottles, 
ham and beef (traveller’s everlasting 
fare), and ‘a werry nice chicken, 
which my sister, who has retired from 
business, fatted for us, at her farm.’ 
The smile, or rather grin, on the coun- 
tenance of the pot-boy betokens much: 
either he is aware of the honour he 1s 
receiving in attending upon such high 
folks, or else he is rejoicing that he 
will miss, for a time, the pride-paced 
sentences of the mother, and the pert 
and consequential commands of the 





| daughter. 


Ifit were possible to take a 
peep into the house from whence this 
worthy couple has just emerged, I 
should indeed find a great fund of 
amusement; but, as I have not the 
honour of knowing them, I will, for the 
reader’s pleasure, imagine ‘ the honest 
man’ keeping at his post at home, 
expressing, an his rosy face, the half- 





concealed joy, that his wife and ‘ darter’ 


are gone to § Margit;’ for he (in com- 


‘mon with his servant) rejoices that he 





has, fora brief time, escaped from the 
overweening consequence of his dear, 
and the rebellion of his lovely and 
accomplished child. I think I now 
see him serving a glass to some diur- 


| “eal ge 
-nal customer, who is inquiring after 


, 


‘missus and miss;’ and, | can almost 
hear his reply, that * she is.gone with 
Clorinda over the sea, and that he 
hopes as how they will enjoy them- 
_selves.’—ButI am neglecting the other 
characters in this drama of life: on the 
top of the stairs you might behold a 


| gouty pursy citizen, upon the point of 


hobbling down as fast as his diseased 
‘legs will carry him. Pain is depicted 
on his countenance, but even that is 
subservient to the expression of con- 
scious purse-fed pride, which beams 
from every feature in his face, and is 
thoroughly manifested in the scornful 
look he casts on all around, as if the 
stairs were made for him alone, and 
the steam-packets appointed to sail only 
for his pleasure. 1 observed the couple 
of fops which [ had the honour of in- 
troducing to the reader’s notice, with 





gant parterre, ‘herself the fairest flower.’ | 


vant’—alias the pot-boy, who is laden | 


‘their eternally used furniture in their 
‘hands, viz. eye-glasses, with which 


they quizzed all the females that strode, 
jumped, walked, orran down the steps ; 
but they proved mere nonentities (as 
indeed they always are), and were un- 
noticed in the bustle of wrangling boat- 
‘men, the crashing of the boats at the 
| landing-place, and the crowding of the 
company ; these were objects of greater 
notice to the females, than the vacant 
smiles of these empty-head beings. I 
believe I may class these votaries of 
pleasure thus: there were the respect- 
able couple escapmg from the noisy 
cares of this overgrown metropolis ; 
there was the rich and vulgar dame, 
gratifying her annual will, that she 
may give the usual important intelli- 
gence on her return, to her listening and 
obsequious friends, that she had been 
‘at Margate this year;’ there was the 
valetudinarian, eaten up by the gratifi- 
cation of his epicureanism, taking a 
voyage, with the forlorn hope that it 
may restore his appetite, and with it 
all his pleasure ; and, to finish this 
division of character, you might ob- 
serve the quaintly-cut coat of the libe- 
rated apprentice, who accompanies his 
‘ lovyer’ for the purpose of seeing ‘ the 
sa!t sea.’ 
Edmonton. 


J. J. LEATHWICK. 
——s + > — 
VAGRANT ACT AND FASHIONABLE 
INDECENCIES. 

Mr. Eviror,—As the subject of com- 
mitments, under the Vagrant Act, for 
indecent exposures, has been recently 
brought before the public, by Mr. 
Hanson's statement, which has ape 
peared in a morning paper, permit 
me to inquire, whether the following 
words of the act on which the in- 
dividuals therein alluded to were com- 
mitted, do not apply very forcibly to 
a certain numerous class of offen- 
ders, hitherto supposed to be without 
the pale of magisterial interference. 
The words are :—‘ All persons openly 
exposing or exhibiting in any street, 
road, public place, or highway, any inde 
cent exhibition, or openly and st ama 
ly exposing their persons,’ &c. Now, 
sir, | wish to be informed whether there 
is any saving clause in the act in favour 
of opera-dancers and women of fashion ; 
whether the tight flesh-coloured draw- 
ers of a figurante are a sufficient salvo ; 
and whether the fat flabby neck and 
bosom of a diamonded dowager be or be 
‘not an indecent erposure. Decency, 
morality, and common sense would, | 
/am certain, all reply in the former case 
‘in the negative, in the latter in the af- 
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firmative ; but I, at the same time, know 
that these are not always selected as in- 
terpreters of an act of Parliament: it is 
a pity that these important edicts, spite 
of their extraordinary caution and pro- 
lixity, still Ieave so much room for 
doubt and quibbling. ‘They should ri- 
gorously define what 1s and what is not 
indecent; for what you or I, Mr, Edi- 
tor, might consider grossly indecent, a 
lady of the haut ton may regard as 
merely an indication of superior fashion. 
Hence the happy nonchalance—-I had 
almost said impudence—with which a 
matron will contemplate the brawny 
limbs and the highly expressive atti- 
tudes and motions of the hero of a bal- 
let, and the no less enviable self-pos- 
session with which her daughter will 
exhibit her person and skill in the wan. 
ton twinings of the waltz. 1 know that 
there is always a gentee! apology at 
hand on such occasions—honi soit, &e. 
sull Lam vastly puzzled to conceive that 
our modern ladies are absolutely so in- 
nocent as not to have an idea of indeli- 
cacy, although I must own that, while 
fhey sometimes almost rival! the naked- 
ness of our first parents, by the scanti- 
ness and transparency of their drapery, 
they seem, like them, to be ‘ notasham- 
ed.’ 1 would, however, seriously cau- 
tion our fair countrywomen ; for, as 
other individuals have already suffered 
under this same act, for lesser enormi- 
ties, I fear that, should any of them be 
informed against, they would stand but 
a very poor chance with so ungallant a 
personage as a magistrate, particularly 
when we reflect how many mteresting- 
looking creatures are daily committed 
to prison by these ruthless and impartial 
executors of the law. In the present 
state of things, it would be highly de- 
sirable that there should be some stand- 
ard fixed by act of Parliament, show- 
ing the utmost latitude permitted in fe- 
male drapery, a bare inch beyond 
which would subject the offending party 
to the punishment annexed to an inde- 
cent exposure. Of course, there must 
be various regulations according to age, 
profession, and character ; for such a 
display as might be not unbecoming 
in a girl of sixteen, would be abo- 
minable in an old woman of sixty; 
and that which might be tolerated, 
in a courtesan or a figurante, would 
be highly indecorous in a_ female 
of any pretensions to reputation. I 
should have hoped that, ere this, the 
Vice Society would have looked a little 
into these affairs; but they, it seems, 
are exceedingly tender with regard to 
the vices of the fashionable world. It 
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is the needy si lilin sinner only whom | 
they labour tocorrect. But, perhaps, | 
am wronging these good people, who, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, may 
not know that such things as gambling- 
houses, kept mistresses, opera-dancing, 
waltzing, Sunday routs, can exist ;—they 
suspect not that a duchess can possibly 
break any of the ten commandments, 
that § John Bull’ can be any thing than 
orthodoxly scurrilous, or, in short, that 
people of rank can do any wrong. 
I remain, Mr. Editor, 
most obsequiously your's, 
AN © UNPAID’ CENsonR. 


——-—e (> —— 
COUNTRY RAMBLES. 

Fancy yourself, Mr. Editor (and I 
Snel, love the country, and Lie hos- 
pitality of its people), ona fine sum- 
mer’s morning, just rising to take a 
walk inthe dewy fields: you throw open 
your window, before which nothing im- 
pedes the sight of the clear sky but the 
clustering vine, that twines its luxurious 
tendrils over the lattice-work before it; 
the air fresh, and scented with sweet 
briar and jessamine; the prospect bound- 
ed by hills, of which you obtain a 
glimpse between the branches of tall 
tre ots the leaves of which are shaken 
only by singing birds hoppi ng from 
bough to bough; the voice of some rue 
ral domestic chat nting his amorous dit- 
ty, a few fields from you, as he is bring- 


ing the milk to the dai ry ;—the lowing | 


of cows, bleating of she ‘ep, and their 
tingling bells ringing. You walk out, 
through the arden, betwee ‘n two state- 
ly rows of hollyhocks—and sucha walk! 
The ducks are d abbling—the ri oad, with 
the dew just moist enough to lay the 
dust—and you bend your way to the 


cop se hard by,—on the sides of which | 


hares are feeding in the long fern and 
high grass; your r path through the wood 
just wide adh te for one, covered with 
moss,—Nature’s most beautiful carpet! 
the nut trees, on either side, meeting 
over your head and forming a deli cht- 
ful bower, through which vou occa 
sionally get a glimpse of the sky; ; au id, 
as the sun takes a higher station in the 
heavens, spotting the sward you walk 

n, you are still in shade, and yet par- 
takin: g of the luxury of sunshine: bram- 
bles, as you touch them in your walk, 
shaking their pearls away, and bowing 
their heads to greet you. Here the 
roads breaking off in different direc- 
tions, —casting your eye along each in 
turn, they appear like subterraneous 


passages, in the distance dwindling to a | 


point,—green and beautiful,—in all the 
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TT 
luxuriance of spring, without its kee 
air and sudden showers; pheasants 4 ’ 
hares lying and darting on every side 
across the sequestered paths, i 
You are now ascending the hil] —and 
the breeze comes fresh and cool upon 
the = and the prospect, as you as. 
cend, extends on every side, A fine 
level eonintey, cl hequered with vegeta. 
tion in its sweetest variety »—hounded 
by the ocean, a mere blue streak, 
which, as you advance, still ase ending, 
widens and kk sngthens, till you have 4 
broad and extended view of the mighty 
world of waters. he 
In the foreground, the dark wood,—, 
little bey ond it the church, lifting | its 
ivy-clad steeple, with burnished wea. 
thercock clittering on its summit. The 
smoke of some embor wered cottage curl. 
ing up the blue sky, till it mingles With 
the still air it penetrates : the» windiny 
of the distant river, reilecti ng the ob. 
jects that stud its banks, like a mirror, 
—oecasionally losing itse!f among the 
foliage, then burstin: r on the sight with 
increasing beauty ; and then the short 
grass, over which the thistle-down, 
walted by the air, carries its tiny seed ; 
and the white clean harmless sheep nib- 
bling the short herbage. Beneath you, 
the valley, extending wide and el 
where the sunshine has not yet reached ; 
the hills on either side clad in rich 
verdure, and rising abruptly, their heads 
envel gee’ in mist, which the sun-beams 
fallon, and gradually dispe TSC, leaving 
their beoad fronts exposed in all the 
beauty, all their sublimity. 
Descending to the level plains, you 
come to a road, meandering beneati 
the branches of tall trees, that crowd 
the edge of the precipice, and hang 
over the clear and beautiful strean, 
whose deep pebbled bottom, and bu)- 
bling beeeatinn of waters, though tran- 


— re. 


quil. here, as you advance ‘slightly 
stirring, as it were, by ee soft wins, 
til] its motion, more and more percep 
tible, pausing, hurrying, 2 and eddying, 
borane S a swaying streaiu, foaming 
and lashing and sweey ping along, till i! 


ends in a raz Ig catara a . we 
and beautiful sp! rit, transformed by tM 
vicissitudes of life ee q maniac. 
Leavi ing the beaut ies of nature, 
return to gaze on some of her most pel 
fect works—the uuassumui. 
loveliness of your host's tair daught’™ 
—Now you find al! seated round t 


y yu 


mod: st 


every 
hospitable board, ales on aoa 
countenance, and a weicome wit ion 
and heart to the war that’s Pp! 


‘ou tind no profes- 


before you. Hlere y 
y no invitations 


sions without meaning, 
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sithout the warmest wishes; nor flat- 


ery NOT deceit, companions of weak 


minds, attend this festive board ;— 
wery thing is prepared for you, placed 
before YOUs and then the imyitation; 


chile, in more polite circles, you got 
ited only, and often lose a good 
hing rather than give your friends the 
anecessary trouble of preparing it. A 
wst of bread and cheese, placed on 
nice clean cloth, white as the driven 
rent spreé ad over an oaken table on a 
ed brick floor—how delightful! with 
. sweet rosy-cheeked damsel to pour 
ut your horn of ale, home- brewed, 
and ‘sparkling like burgundy, is a 
gxury to me, beyon 1d the most costly 
ntertainment that can be given. How 
envy the daily partakers of this homely 
are, I who, but once a vear, ambu- 
ate for my pleasure, and then immerse 
nyself in my dungeon, the metropolis, 
ra long twelve m: onths. 
lam one of those beings who, like 
many others, prefer a country life toa 
own one; conscquently, whenever I 
si an excursion, however short the 
jstance may be, 
pleasure do L resume my avocations, 
where smoke, dust, dirt, and its con- 
ymitant disagreeables, smother, choke, 





ind bespatter me. 
| london, crowned with its Impervious 
ouds, after a lovely month’s pastime 
E id fie'ds and woods, over heaths blue 
vith their blossoms, a kind of earthly 
dy, gemmed with small lakes, is a 


al beauties, count ry hospitahty, and 
intry friends. G, 
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The first sight of 
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CLL FLAP 

LEADING-STRINGS MADE EASY. 
- i. 

Who is not governed by the word LED? 
ARE we not led in lea ting-strings, 

As a this world we trot ? 
The ass and ne wiy married man 

Are brid € led 9 AIC the y not : ? 


= : 
Our habits are ad: seased, in truth, 
0 An ly lest we die and rot, 
Yur 
puls Sey ty y coc tors sage and ¢ 


grave, 
Is fee- led y's it not? 


Ti He young, the aged, and the = 
Have lear ling features got: 

A pack-horse and an old man, SUIC, 
Are sad-led s—are they not? 


b] 


Subjects and thins es are held in power, 
Wh ate’er their destined spot; 





For Cats and dice, in spite of mice, 
Are rat-led y—are they not? 


Le e find them out, 


[In mansion, str: LW, OF grot ; 
‘or they, like swine, thou; gh dress’d so fine, 
Ate sty-led,—are they not? 


et nobles shiink,—we 
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In fashion’s circle, "tis the same 
Attraction, chance, or lot:— 
A smart coquette and tinder-box 


Are spark-led,—ure they not? 


But I must not so far be led 
A period is a dot 
A lover and a blunderer 
Are grove-led,—are they not? 





Ho! for the chuse, or crumd-led lips, 
The mouth’s lid to a pot:— 

A race-horse and a frighten’d girl 
Are séart-led,—are they not? 


But hoid—-I draw my verses ins 
Or you will answer—what ! 
Readers, like bees, are fed by hums, 
And humb-led,—are they not? J.R.P. 
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THE DESPAIRING MAIDEN. 
IF thou return not, brief will be 
The joy that reigns within my breast; 
Thou art my oak, my human tree, 
To which my love would climb for rest. 


A woman, left to pine alone, 
Wears silently away to shade ;— 

Her church-yard grave may bear a stone, 
But all the charms of memory fade. 


Lovers are not aware what ill 

Ensues when kept too long apart ; 
If thou return not, soon death’s chill 

Will lay a coldness on my heart. 
I have seen the happy dove bereft 

Of her dear gentle mate by shot :— 
Thou art for battle,——I am left 

Already slain,——al most forgot! 

ELLEN Marra. 


FLAC LOL AP ELLIE AEE LEAL LE ELALIA FRAIL LE FE ALLE 


WED ME NOT. 
Ey JOHN ABRAHAM HERAUD, 
Author of The Legend of Si. Lor "y and other 
Poems, &c. &e. &e. 


As my soul’s health, I love thee; 
Yet if thou have a thought 

] love avght else above thee, 
Wed me not! 

Oh! love me as sincerely, 
Be weal and woe forgot! 

If thou love wealth 1 
Wed me not! 

If, while the summer sinileth 
Upon the sun-loved 

Thine echo smile beguileth, 
Wed me not! 


nore dearly, 


spot, 


If poverty’s foul weather 
Could make thee curse the lot 

That brought us two together,— 
Wed me not! 

But if the shode and sun, love, 
Be each alike to thee, 

So but our doom be one, love, 
Wed with me 


ee 
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Drury LANE THEATRE.—This thea- 
tre opens for the season on Saturday, 
the day of our publication: the com- 
pany is very strong in every depart- 
| ment, but it is proba able that opera ¢ and 


} 


| spectacle will be the prevailing enter- 
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tainments for some time at least. A 
new equestrian piece is to be produced 
on Monday, and in the course of the 
week another version of Der Freischiitz 
will be served up. 

CovenT GARDEN THEATRE.—Der 
Freischiitz has been performed every 
night since it was first produced. The 
music is certainly very fine, and is ad- 
pani performed, particularly the 

verture and choruses. The scenery 
is also very beautiful, and, to those 
who delight in horrors, the incantation 
and the closing scenes cannot fail of 
being singularly attractive; they are, 
however, no subject of gratification to 
the true lovers of the drama. Where 
is our friend Tom Dibdin, that he does 
not travestie Der Freischtitz ?. A parody 
on it like his Don Giovanni would 
make the fortune of any theatre. 

HaAYMARKET THEATRE.—Dowton 


jand Miss Kelly have been added to the 


company at this theatre, and have done 
more for it than all the other performers 
torether, Liston, of course, excepted. 
Some good stock pieces have beak very 
well performed. 

SurrEY THEATRE.—A new and 
splendid piece has been produced at this 
theatre, intitled The Koeuba, or the In- 
dian Pirate's Vessel. The story is very 
interesting, and the scenery is highly 
characteristic. We were particularly 
pleased with the various sections of the 
ships, which are exhibited with singuilai 
fidelity. The piece draws good houses, 
and, were its merits really known, could 
not faii of long continuing to be at- 


~~ 


tractive. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—This house 
has been much improved, and is 
now decorated in a light and elegant 


The prevailing colours are gold, 
white, and pale red, which are well 
relieved by the deep crimson flock 
paper, with which the boxes are lined. 
The ceiling and top of the proscenium 
are also tastefully ornamented ina style 
accumiant with the other embellish- 
ments. There are, however, two things 
which, in our eyes, greatly detract from 
the general eifect; these are the pilas- 
ters of the proscenium, and the drapery 
over the private boxes. With respect 
to the first, their heavy dull colour and 
inelegant form render them any thing 
but ornamental ; nor do the paltry little 
festoons of the latter contribute more to 
either beauty or grandeur, while at the 
same time they destroy the uniformity 
that would otherwise prevail. If any 
distinction was considered necessary, 
we wish it had been in better taste. 
With these exceptions, we can com- 
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mend the appearance of this theatre, | charmed rose, which will so overpower 


and also the scenery, some of which is 
both well painted and well designed. 


VALMONDI.—Really, if this same | 


charnel-house taste continues much 
longer, it will require some strength 
of nerves to enter a theatre; for all 
our playhouses seem to be contend- 
ing which shall have the honour of 
producing the most terrific, ghastly, 
and appalling scenes; nor is_ the 
Adelphi by any means the most un- 
successful competitor for the prize. 
Nay, the story of Valmondi is still more 
horrible than that of the Freischiitz.— 
Kelmar, a profligate nobleman, is anx- 
ious to release himself from a compact 
which he has entered into with a fiend, 
by engaging some one to accept of the 
boon of immortaljty and boundless 
wealth, in lieu of himself; for, on no 
other condition can he rid himself of a 
charmed existence, which is to him the 
source of unutterable agony, since, al- 
though not subject to mortality, he is 
condemned to endure all the pangs, both 
bodily and mental, that the demon 
chooses to inflict on him. Accident 
leads him to the cottage of Valmondi, 
a ruined gamester, and a man now ren- 
dered desperate, by seeing his wife ex- 
pire before his eyes for want. Kelmar 
avails himself of this opportunity, nor 
is his offer rejected, although it costs 
Valmondi some struggles to accede to the 
terms, At midnightthey both repair to 
the burying ground of a ruined abbey in 
the neighbourhood, and there Kelmar 
makes the necessary preparations for the 
completion of their treaty between Val- 
mondi and the fiend Maleck. A scene 
of dreadful sorcery now commences: 
shrouded corses start from the sepul- 
chres, and the tremendous form of Ma- 
leck himself arises. Compared with 
this grim figure, the Zamiel of the Freis- 
chutz, with his red cloak and hat and 
feathers, is but a petit-maitre, and the 
deep sepulchral tones of his voice add 
considerably to the terrific impression. 
Valmondi is horror-struck, and would 
now fain recede, but it is too late, 
and he is compelled, in spite of him- 
self, to prostrate himself before the de- 
mon, while Kelmar, thus released from 
his contract, expires. Walmondi now 
determines to silence the reproaches and 
terrors of his conscience, by revelling 
in all the gratifications which his wealth 
affords him; but the persecuting fiend 
haunts him in the midst of his plea- 
sures, and makes him the minister of 
his behests. This malignant being 
commands him to seduce Elvina, and, 
for that purpose, bestows on him a 





| the very place of execution. 








her virtue, as to induce her to quit her 
hitherto beloved Albert, and abandon 
herself to Valmondi, ‘The latter, how- 
ever, resolves to marry her, hoping that 
the demon will not interfere to prevent 
this design ; and a grand nuptial festival 
takes place, undisturbed by the infernal 
persecutor, until the priest approaches 
to give his nuptial benediction, and 
then Maleck himself, and other horrible 


forms, suddenly appear, and the cere- 


mony is suspended. In consequence of 
this horrible event, Valmondi is arrested 
by the inquisition, and sentenced to pe- 
rish, but he is rescued by the fiend at 
He is now 
urged by that terrible being to blacker 
crimes: he murders Elvina’s father, 
and is about to destroy Elvina herself, 
when he is ultimately carried off by Ma- 
leck to his doom. From this sketch, it 
will be seen that the piece is not devoid 
of interest, but contains many effective 
situations, and affords scope for a great 
deal of spectacle ; and it is but just to 
say, that no expense seems to have been 
spared in getting itup. The incanta- 
tion scene was pushed to the very extre- 
mity of horror ; the sudden appearance 
of the fiend at the nuptials is well ma- 


naged; the procession of the auto-da-fé | 


is a splendid and almost interminable 
pageant ; and, as aclimax tothe preced- 
ing, the closing scene seemed one sheet of 
vivid fire. The music is, in many parts, 
appropriate and effective; and the 
piece is well acted throughout, espectally 
the characters of Maleck (Villiers) and 
Valmondi (Power). Somecomic scenes 
are introduced by way of relief, in 
which J, Reeve, as a drunken old war- 
der of the baron’s castle, bears an im- 
portant part. His performance had a 
good deal of—we will not say exactly 
chaste humour, for some of the pleasant- 
ries in which he indulges are rather 
broad, but his spzritwal atfection towards 
his bottle was most exemplary, and 
might afford a lesson to many a married 
couple. 

The petite piece of No Dinner Yet is 
one of those lively little trifles which, 
after all, are far’ more amusing, and not 
a whit less rational, than the dzablerie of 
our melodramas. Wrench’s perform. 
ance was admirable: nor could the im- 
pudence and blundering effrontery of a 
determined dinner-hunter be better per- 
sonated. 

But while our theatres seem almost to 
have foresworn comedy, a very enter- 
taining serio-comic piece is now per- 
forming for the gratuitous amusement of 











an amateur ; in which a view of BR 

ley Castle * forms a CONspicuoys oh; 
in the background of the scene = 
galaxy of long wigs an interesting ; 
spective. The latter, it seems, has aa 
substituted, by one of the wnfortenes 
harlequinades of real life, for mpc 
scene of the temple of Hymen,—Fron 
one end of the town to the other ein 
be seen placarded the names of Miss 
Foote and Mr, Hayne :—what enviable 
notoriety ! 


erke. 





Literature and Science, 


CLAPP PPPS 

Russia.—That a popular taste for liter. 
ture 1s beginning tu display itself in Russia 
is evident from the number and variety of 
Journals that have of late appeared there: 
and their nuinber is augmenting every year, 
Among the best of these is one whose title 
may be rendered Russian Memorabilia, and 
which is edited by Swinzin ; also, the Ar. 
chives of the North, and the Siberian Mer. 
cury. ‘These three publications relate prin- 
cipally to early Russian history, and the sta- 
tistics and geography of the empire; but 
contain, besides, interesting data as to the 
progress of arts, literature, and civilization, 
In that region, together with much that serves 
to illustrate national manners and charac: 
ter. Prior to their appearance, there existed 
no journals, The Literary Supplement to 
the * Archives,’ which commenced in 1823, 
afford a variety of amusing information, con- 
veyed in form of dialogue, anecdote, and 
satiric sketches of the various classes of s0- 
ciety in Russia; attacking follies and abuses 
with an unsparing hand. It gives, likewise, 
a kind of connected critique of new literary 
productions, notices of tie drama, fashions, 
and public amusements. Most of the pa- 
pers on these subjects are furnished by the 
editor himself, M. Bulgarin. The Siberiar 
Mercury confines itselt to topics exclusive: 
ly connected with that country, a territory 
hitherto almost unknown to Europeans, a: 
considered as a region accursed by nature 
and worthy only to be the abode of the et 
iled criminal. It is now known, however, 0 
contain many valuable national produc: 
tions; and even mines of gold-sand hare 
been discovered on the banks of the Ui. 
Spasky, the editor of this journal, has, = 
wise, just published a separate work on ” 
beria, and the islands belonging to It, “ 
two volumes, illustrated with statistical 
bles and charts. sii 
Time’s Telescope for the year yon 
will be published in a few days, Co! ; 
de to thea 
prehending a complete guide © yr. 
manack, an explanation of rs his 
and holydays, illustrations of wert? ‘t’, 
tory and antiquities, the ap oo 
diary, with a description of the et 
culinary vegetables, their mode of cule’, 
ene 


ale 7.) ay ob- 
* By way of advice to damsels, pa the sai 

serve that, if report speaks at all ae house 

castle is by no means the best hali- We 





the public, by a celebrated actress and ! to the chureh. 
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es 
ke Prefixed to which will be an essay 
ua English Sacred Poetry, and two in- 
voductory poems, by Mr. J. H. Wiffen, 
ond Mr. Alexander Balfour, author of 
Contemplation and other poems. 

In the press, the Proceedings of the 
agricultural Society of Sumatra, consist- 
. of the first and second reports of the 
ociety, with an appendix containing the 
principal papers therein referred to. 

4 map of India, compiled from the 
iiest surveys and other authentic sources, 
ngraved by John Walker, on four large 
cheets, is announced, the scale two inches 
wa degree, and the size five feet six inches 
a length by four feet four. 

Adictionary of the apparatus and instru- 
ments employed in the various operations 
of philosophical and experimental che- 
yistry, with copper-plates, by a prac- 
‘ical chemist, is about to be published. 

— Oe 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


We regret to have to announce the 
death of another traveller in Africa, Dr. 
Qudney, from whose talents and perse- 
yerance so much was expected. The im- 
mediate cause of his death, as the editor of 
hat excellent provincial journal, the 
Glasgow Courier, observes, opens to our 
jew anew and astonishing feature in the 
ography of interior Africa. Instead 
of burning sands and a country arid from 
neat, we learn that the cold was so severe, 
that it froze the water-skins to a solid 
ngs, The part where this took place, 
if former accounts from these travellers 
ve correct, is in about 12 deg. north 
aitude. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
erve, that this degree of cold can only 
ake place in that parallel from a very 
great elevation, and which every elevated 
country, while it bars the progress of the 
Niger to the eastward and to the Nile of 
Eevpt, must give birth to innumerable 
powerful streams, which will tend to 
well, not decrease, its streams as it flows 
‘atward and southward. Considering 
‘is, we are at no loss to account for the 
nghty floods which enter the Atlantic, 
ithe Bights of Benin and Biafra. 


*S exceedingly cold, -but his narrative 
treated with ridicule. Subsequent 
rvellers gave us similar reports, but 
Ae ye laughed at, and the low swamps 
; ch absorbed the Niger were placed 
ve We find a country so elevated as, in 
1? deg. North Jatitude, to be visited by 
hy December, equal to any we feel 
hed piel of latitude. On the suin- 
. ee Blue Mountains in Jamaica, in 
; 8 orth latitude, and an elevation 
te 7 te above the level of the sea, 
ve = atogether unknown, From this 

ay Judge of the great elevation of 


tha ° 
leg Pat of Africa where Dr. Oudney 


ue : ° 
ances the elevation in 12 degrees north 


probably exceed 14,000 
€ the level of the sea. 
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Aiticanus told us, that the country. of | 


2 H = : Ye ae A . : 7 
52g, situated about this part of Africa, | down beside him; he expired in about 


. efore frost could be felt to such a | 
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Laing ascertained that the sources of the 
Niger does not exceed 1500 feet above the 
level of the Atlantic. 
ward, therefore, to the Nile, may be set 
down as physically impossible. ~ 


Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Clapper- 
tonto Mr. Consul Warrington, dated 
Kano, Feb. 2, 1824. 

‘The melancholy task has fallen to me 

to repurt to you the ever-to-be-lamented 

death of my friend, Dr. Walter Qudney. 

We left Kuka on the I4th of December, 

1823, and by easy journeys arrived at 

Bedukarfea, the westernmost town in the 

kingdom of Bornou. 

the journey, he was recovering strength 
very fast; but on leaving Bedukarfea, 
and entering the Beder territory, on the 
night of the 26th and the morning of the 
27th, we had such an intense cold, that 
the water was frozen in the dishes, and the 
water-skins as hard as boards. Here the 
poor doctor got a severe cold, and conti- 
nued to grow weaker every day. At this 
time he told me, when he left Kuka, he 
expected his disorder would allow him to 
perform al] his country expected from him; 
but that now his death was near, and he 
requested me to deliver his papers to 

Lord Bathurst, and to say he wished Mr, 

Barrow might have the arrangement of 

them, if agreeable to the wishes of his 

lordship. 
‘On the 2nd of January, 1824, we ar- 


j rived at the city of Katagum, where we 


remained till the 10th, partly to see if the 
doctor, by staying a few days, would gain 
a little strength to pursue his journey. 
On leaving Katagum he rode a camel, as 
he was too weak to ride his horse. We 
proceeded on our road for ten miles that 
day, and then halted, and on the follow- 
in day five miles farther, to a town called 
Murmur. On the morning of the 12th 
he ordered the camels to be loaded at day- 
light, and drank a cup of coffee, and I as- 
sisted him to dress. When the camels 
were loaded, with the assistance of his 
servant and me, he came out of his tent. 
I saw then that the hand of death was 
upon him, and that he had not an hour to 
live. I begged him to return to his tent 
and lie down, which he did, and [ sat 





| 
} 


half an hour after. 


‘the town to acquaint him with what had 
| happened, and to desire he would point 
| out a spot where I might bury my friend, 
;and also to have people to wash the body 
and dig the grave, which was speedily 
complied with. I had dead-clothes made 
' from some turbans that were intended as 
presents ; and, as we travelled as English- 
men and servants of his Majesty, I con- 
sidered it my most indispensable duty to 
read the service of the dead over the 
| grave, according to the rites of the Church 
‘of England, which happily was not ob- 





‘jected to; but, on the contrary, I was 
| paid a good deal of respect for so doing.’ 
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Che Bee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
A Specific for Love.—A gentleman, who 
had long preferred his suit to a disdain- 
ful mistress, finding ‘that all attempts to 
soften her obduracy were vain, determined 
to make one desperate effort—such as he 
conceived no woman could withstand. 
Having obtained access to the inexorable 
beauty, he informed her that, to convince 
her of the force of his attachment, and, at 
the same time, to free himself from the 
pangs of unrequited love, he was come to 
expire at her feet, not metaphorically, but 
literally; and for this purpose, presenting 
her his sword, he requested that she waa 
grant him the last favour he should now 60- 
licit, and pierce the heart whose fidelity she 
would not reward. Of course, the lady 
begyed to be excused, or else ordered her 
servants to conduct the poor crazy swain to 
his friends ;—but, no, she actually proceed- 
ed to comply with his request, and inflicted 
upon him a wound from which he did not 
recover quite so speedily as from the fan- 
cied ones which had before tormented him : 
for it is almost unnecessary to say, that the 
latter were instantaneously removed. 


The Calmucks deem a residence in 
houses so insupportable, that to be shut 
up in the confined air of a close apart- 
ment, even for a short time, when under 


the necessity of going into towns, and 
| making visits of embassy or commerce, is 
| considered by them with a degree of hor- 


‘| sent immediately to the governor of | months old. 





ror. 

At the time of the conflagration of the 
Boyne, a marine was seated in his birth 
with his wife and child, a boy about twenty 
Finding all hopes of escaping 
ineffectual, the man took a sheep from the 
pens, and, lashing the boy on its back, drop- 
ped them into the sea, saying, ‘ There, turn 
to the land, and God be with you.” The 
wife leaped into the sea; the man followed, 
and supported her till they were both pick- 
ed up by a boat; whilst the sheep made for 
the shore with its charge, who was rescued 
by some of the spectators, who rushed for- 
ward to meet him, and restored him safe to 
his parents. 

French notes, explanatory of the text of 
an English author, are sometimes highly 
diverting. Of this we have an instance 
in a note upon a work in which the words 
‘purlieus of St. Giles’s’ occur, which a 
French translator explains, by saying that 
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they signify ‘ Certaines terres démembrées 
des foréts royales, ct sur lesquelles le proprié- 
taire a droit de chasse.” (§ Certain lands 
dismembered from the royal forests, and 
on whichthe proprietor has right of chase.’) 
The translator has found the word pur- 
Tieus so explained in some old dictionary. 
“The word was originally confined to the 
sense which the Frenchman ascribed to it. 

Relation and Relative.—It is very com- 
mon, says Horne ‘Tooke, but especially 
with affected. people, to call our relations, 
our relatives. ‘That this abuse was intro- 
duced by some person who knew not the 
force of terms, our matchless philosopher 
and etymolygist has satisfactorily proved. 
It is surely absurd to call a relation, that 
is, One actually - related to us, a relative ; 
that is (if used substantively), some one 
who may or can relate or pertuin to—us, 
which may be predicated of any indivi- 
dual. Let us hope, however, ‘ that this 
and other petty fopperies will pass away ; 
and that, when the whim is over, we may 
find our RELATIONS again as safe and 
sound as ever.’ 

In what many be called the floral lan. 
guage of the ‘Turks, every cypress means 
melancholy ; the oak, tranquillity ; laven- 
der is expressive of assiduity, and destre 
to obtain something; whitethorn means 
kisses; rosemary, fidelity ; balsam, ardent 
love ; and the rose, beauty. But it is 

the appropriate combination of these 
which constitutes the secret. 

Though many men contract dirty 
habits, and wear them long, yet are they 
very unwilling that the dirt should be seen 
on them. ‘This custom 1s true of dirty 
habits, in a literal sense of the teri. How 
often do we hear the expression used (and 
by way of recommendation, between 
prudent housewives), ‘This is a nice 
coloured gown,—it will hide the dirt so 
well.’ ‘The sjattern in one case, and the 
hypocrite in the other, does not consider 
that it is disreputable alike to suffer the 
dirt to allach itself to their habits, or to 
possess the artifice to conceal it: 

* The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering 
art, 

Is not more ugly than the thing that helps 
it.’ — Hamlet. 

Memory.—Mr. Von Nieublin, the cele- 
brated German scholar, was Once a clerk 
in the bank of Copenhagen : tn that capa- 
city he gave proof of the miraculous 
power of his memory, by restoring, from 
recollection alone, the whole contents of 
a leafin the bank ledger, which had been 
Jost by fraud or accident. 

A Curious Chariot.— Among the curio- 
sities taken, some years since, out of the 
ruins of Herculaneum, there was one that 
much exercised the talents of the virtuosi. 
‘It was a neat chariot of ivory, in which 
‘was placed a parroquet ; this machine was 
drawn by a grasshopper, the reins passing 
from the mouth of the latter to the bill of 
the parrogquet. Many thought it only a 
jeu @esprit, or whim ofthe artist; others 
considered it as an emblem of a frivolous 


age; but the more scientific critics regarded 
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it asa satire, and suggested, that the par- 
roquet represented Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero, and the grasshopper the famous 
Locusta, who was employed to poison 
Claudius. 
Epitaph in Enfield Church, 
Here lies interr’d 
One that scarce er’d : 
A virgin modest, free from folly ; 
A virgin knowing, patient, holy ; 
A virgin blest with beauty bere ; 
A virgin crown’d with glory there. 
Holy virgins read and Say, 
We shall hither all one day. 
Live well, ye must 
Be turn’d to dust. 
On the Poyais Inquiry. 
Duke Richardson is filled with woe, 
And so, no doubt, is Colonel Lowe, 
And cther grim curmudgeons ; 
At least they think it very odd, 
To be condemned by General Codd, 
For catching a few gudgeons. 


—_— ini 
TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


soececes 
THE review of the Vocal Anthology and a se- 
cond notice of Bnchanan’s Memoirs of Painting 
are deferred to our next ; when we shall insert 
‘ Newspapers,’ an Essay; ‘Fro and Con., the 
Stage aud the Pulpit;’ and the Rambles of 
Asmodeus, No. XVIII., at least if his Ligh 
mightiness keeps lis promise of sending it in 
time. 

J. R.P. and R.M. shall have early insertion. 














Works published since our last notice —Medwin's 
Conversations of Lord Byron, 4to. 3ls. Gd. The Attic 
Miscellany, No. I. 4s. The Fallof Jerusalem, @ poem, 
by C. Peers, 8vv. 12s. Davison on Prophecies, Svo. 18s, 
Fox's Martyrs, by Pratt, 4s. 6d. Covfessions of a 
Gamester, 7s. James Forbes, 7s. Stecklouse’s His- 
tory of Greece, 45.6d. East India Military Calendar, 
2vols 4to. 5d. 











Nearly ready. In three vols. }2ino. 
ROTHELAN; a itomance of the English 
Histories. 

By the Author of Annals of the Perish, Rirgan Gil- 
haize, Tbe Spaewife, &c. 
‘Some people would impose now with authority 
Turpin’s or Monmouth's Geoffrey's Chronicle.’ 
Lord Byron. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. B. 
Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 


FORGET ME NOT: 
A Christmas Present for 1825, 

Is just published by R. Ackermaun, 101,§Straud. 
ITS HIGHLY-FINISHED EMBELLISH- 
ments,twelve in number, are by Westall, Uwins, Cor- 
bould, Heath, &c.: aud the Literary Department em- 
braces contributious from many celebrated writers, as 
Montgomery, Barton, Wiffen, Neele, Bowriug, Cob- 
bold, the Author of Doblado’s Letters, &c. &c.—An 
early application is recommended to be wade tor this 
popular work, to prevent the recurrence of the disap- 
pointment experienced last year by many, on account 
of the exhaustion of a very large impression several 
days before Christmas. 

* There are about fifty articles, several of great, some 
of very considerable, merit. It is a fit and elegant pre- 
seut, and will delight the receiver, while it does credit 
to the donor.'—Lit. Gaz. 














This day is published, price 4s. 

Tue Arric MiscELLany, No. I. con- 
taining, among many other interesting articles, ORI- 
GINAL CONVERSATIONS of LORD BYRON with 
his friend Capt. Medwin, on bis MEMOIRS, bis SEPA- 
RATION with LADY BYRON, his HOURS of IDLE- 
NESS, the AUTHOR of WAVERLEY, LALY — 
SOUTHEY, &c. Xe. 

London: printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old 
Bond Street. 

*.* The 2nd Number will be published on the first 
of January, 1825. 


| press the reader 
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This day is published, under the sanction ¢ 
cated, by express pernission, to the H Ol, and dedi. 
of Directors, beautifully printed in tay phe Court 
vols. price £5 extra boards, or £2 105 pit tty, 
THe East [nxpta Mititary ts 
DAR (Part the First and Part the Second), ¢ —_ 
the Services of General aud Field Officers of the aining 
Army. By the Editor of the Royal Militar € lndia, 


London: priuted for Kiagsbury, P y Calendar 
Leadenhall Street. ° ¥> Parbury, aud Adie, 





NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON Maly 
This day is published, in two vols &yo. price 2} v. 

cated to the Noblemen and Gentlemen, the Me x 0 

of the Club, entitled *‘ The Traveller's Society ae 
VENICE UNDER THE YOKE OF Frage 
and of AUSTRIA, with Memoirs of the Courts. Go, : 
ments, and People of Italy; Presenting a faithfal Pi 
ture of her present Condition, and including or} ms 
Anecdotes of the Bonaparte Family, s 

By A_LADY OF RANK. 

Written duriug a Twenty Years’ Residence iy ti 
interesting Country, and now published for the idhe 
ee iu general, and of Travellers in 

Printed for G. B. Whattaker, Ave Maria Lane 
RN oe TE 


This day. is published, in foulscap Syo. price 5s. boards, 


THE SILENT. River ; and Fairury 
and FORSAKEN. Dramatic Poems, 
 _.. By ROBERT SULLIVAN. 

‘This is a little volume of very sweet and thetic 
seed he sage we think, mach promise of its ay. 
thor’s doing the poetical state sume seryice,—} 
wood's Magizine. — 

‘ This volume will not, we feel pursuaded, notwith. 
standing its” unobtrusive shape, be overlooked by ang 
true lover of poetry, who willat the same time regan 
it as the earnest and promise of future and even higher 
excellence..—New Monthly Magazine. r 

See also Literary Gazette, Kuight's Quarterly Mace 
zine, Literary Chronicle, &c. Ke. ae: 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 








This day is published, in pest 8vo. price $s, boards, the 
; Second Edition of 
Tne Lucupnations oF Humpnrey 
RAVELIN, Esq. 
Late Major in ** Regimeut of Infantry. 

‘He was wont to speak plam and to the purpose, like 
an hovest man and a soldier; and now he !s tured ot 
thographer.’—Sbakspeare. 

‘The author's remarks exhibit the frankuess, acute- 
ness, ease, and good feeling, which, we are proud te 
tink and pleased to say, so often belong to the clare- 
ter of the experienced British officer; while they are 
so well conveyed, and, in fact, with such pasticolar 
correctness, that not only few military men have the 
opportunity of forming and maturing so good a style, 
but many of our practised writers must “ fall into the 
rear,” in competition with Major Raveliv, who may 
‘*stand muster” with Geotfry Crayou '—Monthly Rer 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
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hed, in 8vo. with a large Map, pre? 
: 12s. boards, : i 

Tue Greek REVOLUTION; its Ong 

and Progress: toweiher with some Remarks on We Re- 

ligion, National Chsracter, &c. in Greece. 

By EDWAR}) BLAQUIERE, Esq. 

Author of An Historical Review of the Spanish Revol 
tion, &c. ke. | 

‘We were gratified to observe the publication of the 
present volume, which: is well calculated to throw mace 

light upon the subject to which it relates, and to im 

e ta a strong feeling of the import 

of the Greek cause. —New Month} 


This day is publi 


ance and justic 
Magazine. 
‘To Mr. B., Greece is much indebted for his exertioss 
in her behalf, au) the British public will thank him fa 
the very clear and impartial account he has given § 
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